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Selected Feature Article 


What you can do about... 


PROBLEM PEOPLE 


Whether they’re workers or supervisors, you’ve got to handle ’em somehow. 


Here’s a new view of a universal and —s plant problem—and help in solving it. 


PROBLEM EMPLOYEES—Y ou 
know you’ve got them. Some are 
workers, others are managers. All are 
expensive—they’re poor performers, 
lower the performance of others. 
For a fresh look at these problem 
employees (you'll see four broad 
types in the cartoons on the facing 
page), call them “underperforming 
employees.” Immediately you gain 
perspective on two important points: 
The reason for your concern— 
Basically your preoccupation with 
the problem employee is due to one 
fact only: his inferior job perform- 
‘ance. He may be as unhinged as a 
stored door. You may feel consider- 
able sympathy, might go to great 


l. The Man With the 


“T just can’t do a slipshod job,” 
says this employee in answer to his 
boss’s statement that he’s spending 
three hours on a half-hour task. 

“We're all one big happy family,” 
says the supervisor with rock-bottom 
productivity and total lack of disci- 
pline in his department. 

“Don’t care if you do need it, 
Procedure 3456 is perfectly clear on 
this,” says the staff man who places 
the procedure book above his job— 
service, 

And there’s the empire-builder, 
preoccupied with carving his own 


By AUREN URIS 
Research Institute of America 
New York 


Reprinted by special permission of FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, 
October 1958. Copyright by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. Additional 
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lengths to try to help him. But what 
gives immediacy to the problem for 
you, his employer, is simply that he 
is causing a blockage or other com- 
plication in the workflow, either 
because he flubs his own job or in- 
terferes with others. 

Your approach to the problem— 
If you see him as an underperformer 
you can stop thinking in terms of 
“treating” him. Few managers have 
either the qualifications or the right 
to mess around with another man’s 
personality. By comparison, putting 
your head in a lion’s mouth is kid 
stuff. But once you think of your 
problem people as underperformers, 
you see that your efforts must have 


Wrong Goal 


niche in the organization, indiffer- 
ent to the discord he creates. If you 
have any doubt as to whether he’s 
a problem, haul his boss and _ his 
colleagues out from the heap into 
which they’ve been pushed by the 
empire-builder’s ascent, and ask 
them. 

Why the wrong goal? To deal with 
the problem of management’s wrong- 
goal Corrigans, consider the case of 
the subordinate who insists that he 
knows better than his boss just 
what is needed to complete a given 
assignment satisfactorily. He may 
be an engineer, a technician, anyone 
whose job gives him a certain amount 
of time latitude. He’s slow, and ex- 
plains his slowness on the grounds 


courtesy of the author of the article, Auren Uris. 


the simple objective of bringing per- 
formance up to a normal or desired 
level. If you succeed in this, your 
problem is solved. If you don’t, any- 
thing else you may accomplish in the 
way of a cure is still going to leave 
you with the same problem you had 
at the outset. 

The general assumption that prob- 
lem employees are psychological 
misfits just isn’t true. Barring pro- 
cedural reasons, such as poor train- 
ing or basic lack of aptitude, your 
underperformers break down into 
four major types. You'll recognize 
them in the text that follows—which 
will also provide you with some 
guides for handling them. 


that the task requires the time he 
gives it, rather than the time his 
supervisor allots. 

What’s involved here is a conflict 
of goals—his and yours. To know 
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Be Sure You Aren't 


Your Worst Problem 


You may feel you're not the prob- 


lem—that somebody else is. But can 
you. be ‘sure? Self-questioning is the 
beginning of wisdom. So, before 
you say absolutely that you're not 
the problem, try the quiz below and 
see how you come out. You'll find 
how to rate yourself on page 83. 


1. Do you hate your boss? 


2. Do you feel all your associates a 


get a better break than you do? 


3. Do you often phrase your criti- 
cism of top management by saying, 
“If | were running the show . . .” 


4. Is your personal efficiency ham-. 
Strung because your subordinates 


are guilty of the following . . . 
. «. Can't follow orders. 

. . » Have no ideas. 

. . . Have no ingenuity. 

. .. Are disloyal backbiters. 

. Can't shoulder responsibility. 


5. Do you feel your boss is a poor 
performer because he . . . 


. . . Can't give acceptable orders? 


. . . Doesn‘t encourage your ideas? 


. . . Doesn't give you a chance to 
exercise your ingenuity? 


. . . Has such o low character that 
he doesn’t deserve your loyalty? 


. . . Never delegates? 


6. Do you think your boss is right 
95% of the time? 


7. Do you think your boss is wrong 
95% of the time? 


8. Are you so much impressed by 
your boss's capabilities that you 


feel it’s foolish to make decisions 


without his guidance? 


9. Do you feel you never get 


enough credit for what you do? 


10. Do you think your boss watches _ 
_ your every move, ready to pounce 


at your first misstep? 


“If you understand the real reason 


how you should proceed you’ve got 
to devote some tough-minded think- 
ing to this basic question: What is 
he really after? 

Several possible motives—and 
countermeasures—present them- 
selves. You must solve the question 
of his motivation before you act. 
Once you understand the reason for 
his behavior, your appropriate ac- 
tion becomes almost automatic. Here 
are some possible motives—and 
their solutions: 

Possibility. He’s trying to buck 
you. He’s trying to avoid your au- 
thority by interposing a reason for 
his disobedience that you, as a con- 
scientious superior, can’t easily 
brush aside. 

Solution. You must let him know 
tactfully but firmly that you’re on to 
his game. Since you're the boss, you 
must insist on his doing the job ac- 
cording to the standards of quality 
and within the time schedule you as- 
sign. Of course, your judgment 
should be backed up by precedent— 
examples of similar jobs that have 
been done within the time limits 
you're suggesting. 

Possibility. He does indeed have 
high standards that you might con- 
sider accepting. 

Solution. You may want to defer 
to his judgment. But don’t make it 
seem like backing water. By coming 
around to his view with wholesome 
conviction that you’ve learned some- 
thing, you can give him the praise 
his accomplishment deserves. In so 
doing, you’ve both grown bigger. 

Possibility. He doesn’t understand 
your goals or standards, doesn’t see 
why they should be more acceptable 
than his. 

Solution, Training, training, train- 
ing—even if it means sitting down 
with him and starting from scratch 
with the basic purpose of his job or 
function. 

Possibility. He hasn’t given the 
matter any particular thought, and 
the three hours required to do a half- 
hour job just happens to be how the 
assignment worked out. 

Solution. Chances are, his general 
job performance is sagging. He may 
need re-motivation, more of your 
supervisory time to bring him up to 
the mark. 


Possibility. You guessed it. He’s 
out for himself. He’s interested pri- 
marily in his own interests and 
convenience, 

Solution. Here youre face to face 
with a highly motivated eager beaver. 
To face up to this situation, think 
for a moment of the empire-builder, 
who intends to build an empire on 
the bones of the men on the ladder 
above him. 

It’s not easy to counter his argu- 
ment, “I’m taking care of No. |, 
Why shouldn't 1?” without sounding 
like a Pollyanna. What can you 
say? Your admonition, “Tut, tut, 
Clarence. We have somewhat higher 
ethical standards in the Athenia Fur- 
nace and Foundry Company,” will 
probably get you a loud horse laugh. 

If you're certain of vour diagnosis 
of his motives, here’s a suggested 
approach: ‘“‘Clarence,” you say, “I’ve 
been watching you the last few 
months. As I see it, you're doing 
all you can to win the managership 
of Department X. Fine. I’m im- 
pressed by the energy and ingenuity 
you're using to achieve that objec- 
tive. But as your superior (or col- 
league, or friend, whichever way 
you want to put it) I want to point 
out certain truths: 

“First, regardless of any other con- 
sideration, I expect you to perform 
your assigned tasks up to standards 
we both understand and accept. Sec- 
ond, I should point out that your 
type of competitiveness begets like 
competitiveness. This should tell 
you not to be surprised if the people 
on whose toes you’ve been treading 
don’t like it—and respond by kick- 
ing you in the teeth.” 

If, after your talk, your summit- 
minded subordinate _ satisfactorily 
performs as you've requested, your 
only course, as long as he isn’t caus- 
ing noticeable damage to the organi- 
zation, is to stand on the sidelines 
and watch him wage his private wat 
—unless you yourself want to take 
him on as an adversary. 

Sound gory? Well, so were the 
combat-preparation films shown to 
our G.I.’s during World War II. But 
they also shattered countless pairs of 
rose-colored glasses and acquainted 
individuals with the harsh but un- 
avoidable realities. 
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for problem behavior, correct action is automatic” 


2. The Web-of-Fate Victim 


Novelists, dramatists—and per- 
sonnel managers—could write books 
about this problem. The ancient 
Greeks particularly loved the drama 
that portrayed a well-meaning but 
powerless individual slowly being 
crushed under the weight of a re- 
lentless fate. On the work scene you 
see a contemporary version of this 
drama. The employee is subject to 
a pressure that, because of his par- 
ticular make-up, he cannot with- 
stand. Take three examples: 

_. . He’s the employee who “can't 
stomach dirt’”—and is directed to 
clean the air-conditioning ducts. 

. . . He’s the all-man man who suf- 
fers the fate of working under a 
female boss. (Does he become a 
problem? Ask his wife.) 

. . . He’s the paperwork-hating su- 
pervisor who always gets the job of 
keeping the records straight during 
annual inventory. 

In dealing with the web-of-fate 
victim you have four possible courses 
to follow: 

Judge the complaint—In some 
cases, the problem arises because 
the employee’s sense of his own con- 
venience is violated. He’d rather 
not take on the task because it’s un- 
pleasant, or he feels there’s a better 
assignment coming up. If you’re up 
against this situation, however; 
tempted you may be to be a good 
guy and accede to the request, don’t 
be hasty. You may be making big 
troubles out of little ones. 

An executive was recently told by 
a new stenographer that she'd rather 
not work for Mr. Jones, one of the 
executive’s assistants. Her reason: 
Mr. Jones wasn’t a good dictator. 
The executive, wisely foreseeing the 
difficulties he’d create by letting the 
girl pick her own assignments, ex- 
plained that taking dictation from 
Mr. Jones was part of the job she 
was hired for. He was sorry about 
the difficulty, he concluded, and sug- 
gested that a discussion between the 
girl and Mr. Jones might ease the 
problem. 

But once in a while you find an 
instance where the employee’s prob- 
lem is persuasive. A billing clerk, 
Rose, worked in a suburban factory 


office. One morning she came in 
and found a mouse busily munching 
a candy bar she had left in her desk 
drawer. The girl was terrified of 
mice. After the hysterics were over, 
she told her boss she’d rather quit 
than run the risk of being confronted 
again by a rodent of any kind or size. 
Her employer, gaging the depth 
of the girl’s fear, told her he’d rem- 
edy matters. He made two phone 
calls—one to a local exterminator, 
the other to the carpenter shop. The 
carpenter erected a temporary foot- 
high fence around the girl’s desk. 
The exterminator solved the prob- 
lem long-range. Rose, shaken but 
reassured, went back to work. 
Re-assign the employee—Some- 
times the simplest solution to the 
web-of-fate difficulty is re-assign- 
ment. This is generally an acceptable 
out where there’s nothing basic about 
the task that troubles the employee. 
For example, for a girl who can take 
her mice or leave them, a job at the 
billing desk would present no par- 
ticular hardship. Theoretically, then, 
there could be a juggling of assign- 


~ments that would put Rose in a 


mouse-free area and give her desk 
to another employee. 

Only if you don’t run the risk of 
being accused of playing favorites is 
it possible for you to re-assign. 
Where you can’t switch tasks, you 
must consider an alternative: 

Ease the pressure—Sell the idea 
of alleviants: “Yes, it’s a dirty job, 


but we'll rig you up with overalls 
and a mask.” 

Go back to the case of the man . 
who cringes because he has a woman © 
boss. The suffering male employee 
might be advised: “We realize the 
psychological discomforts in your 
situation, Hercules. But Miss Smith 
is capable and your development is 
not hampered by working as her sub- 
ordinate. Further, we know that 
nothing lasts forever. Looking to the 
future, chances are you’ll be moving 
along in the organization.” 

Lay out the cards—If there are 
no practical ways you can change 
the situation or buy off your em- 
ployee’s objections, you may have to 
tell him that tough as fate seems, 
that’s the way the cards lay out, and 
he’ll have to make the best of it or 
consider the ultimate alternative— 
namely, separation. (He’s probably 
considered that anyhow.) 


3. The Man Who’s a Social Misfit 


“How’s the new man doing?” 

“So-so.” 

“Not good 
wrong?” 

“He knows his job—picked it up 
real fast. But he’s having trouble. 
The other men are giving him the 
cold shoulder.” 

This is the employee who can’t, 
won't, or doesn’t integrate into the 
group. He can be a rough problem. 
He may stand out like a sore thumb 
because of .. . 

. . . Social or cultural background. 
The college boy among a group of 


enough. What’s 
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Managers or workers— 
doesn’t matter. If they've 
got personality twists 
like these, you’re prob- 
ably in for trouble. But 
you can handle them if 


you're smart—and if you 
- know when to call for 


. help from the profes- 
_ sional problem-handlers. ° 


FIVE COMMON PERSONALITY PROBLEMS YOU" 


“Personality problems of your workers can put you 


laborers may be accepted. But 
chances are, he’ll be held off at arm’s 
length and regarded with curiosity— 
possibly disapproval. 

. . . Personal traits or habits. “He’s 
different,” they'll say, and point to 
his clothes, his interests, the food in 
his lunchbox. 

. . . Out-of-step experience or capa- 
bilities. He may have more or less 
ability than the rest of the group. 

Regardless of the cause, this type 
of problem can give you your sever- 
est test as a man and manager. 

For one thing, you have a moral 
problem. Justice urges you to stick 
up for the individual. He has a right 
to his job regardless of pressure from 
the group. On the other hand, you 
may sympathize with your group, 
understand its solidarity has been 
violated. 

In any case, you must decide who 
is to rule on the acceptability of em- 
ployees, you or your group. You 
have only one real question: Does 
he do his job satisfactorily? You’ve 
got to be objective on this score. 
After you’ve answered this question, 
either you get rid of the sore thumb, 
or you have your work cut out. 

World War II saw this particular 
battle fought out on many a factory 
floor. Here’s a typical case: The 
lathe room of a plastics fabricating 
shop faced rising orders and a 
shrinking personnel roster. 

“Put girls on the machines,” said 
the division superintendent. 


‘if schedules were to be met. 


“The men won’t stand for it,” 
warned the assistant superintendent. 

“No problem,” said the foreman. 

When a turning job was put up 
for bid, several girls applied. The 
foreman selected one he knew to be 
a serious, capable worker. Before 
she started he had some quiet chats 
with his men. Each little gabfest 
made a point: The girls were needed 
Girls 
in other factories had moved into 
men’s jobs and had worked out fine. 
The men had their seniority to pro- 
tect them. The girl took on the job 
and after a bit of ice-breaking sim- 
ply became one of the boys. After 
that, other girls presented no further 
difficulties. 

Hints that will help—If you feel 
justice in the situation requires that 


you use your leadership to thaw out 
the group and help win acceptance 
for the problem employee, your 
moves-should be made with an eye 
to the sensitivities of the individuals 
involved. Here are some hints: 

... Don’t use force. You'll only ag- 
gravate the situation by trying to get 
the group to accept the social misfit 
because you order it. 

. . . Point out the course of justice. 
Everyone has a right to work for his 
livelihood. Make that point to your 
people, but state it calmly, not in 
the heat of argument. 

... Don’t insist on social acceptance. 
“Pll work with him,” agreed a re- 
calcitrant old-timer, “‘but I still hate 
his guts.” “Fine,” was the rejoinder 
of the savvy works manager, “that’s 
all T expect.” 


4. The Personality Problem 


This category covers the individ- 
ual whose underperformance is due 
to emotional make-up. You can un- 
derstand him without getting in- 
volved in psychiatric theory and 
psychological jargon. A simplified 
scheme developed by the research 
staff of the Research Institute of 
America is a practical approach. 

In RIA’s view, people who have 
emotional difficulties on the job tend 
to fall into one of these five cate- 
gories (cartoons above): 

. . . Submissive. He’s the subordi- 
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The Shelter-Seeking Dependent 


to your severest test as a man and 


nate who tends to be self-effacing. 
He accepts whatever the boss says. 
He is over-apologetic, is not likely 
to defend his own point of view if 
the boss opposes it. Generally, he 
reacts to the boss’s authority with 
fear instead of respect. He under- 
estimates his own importance—often 
his own abilities as well. 

... Hostile. This man is over-aggres- 
sive toward his boss. He is critical 
of almost everything the boss docs. 
The submissive type feels the boss 
can do no wrong. But the hostile 
type adopts the battle-cry, “The boss 
can do no right.” 

... Dependent. This type usually 
finds it hard to make decisions. Re- 
sponsibility crushes him the 
ground. Criticism from the boss 
makes him retire into a shell of hurt 
feelings. Females in this category 
generally break into tears when crit- 
icized. Double-checking before they 
act is usually not enough. These 
people must  triple-check before 
theyll make a move. 

... Self-glorifying. This person has 
an exaggerated opinion of his own 
abilities—believes he has more on 
the ball than the boss. Whenever 
there is a difference of opinion, he 
fails to give consideration to his su- 
perior’s judgment. 

Apprehensive. “Theyre out to 
get me” is what underlies much of 
this type’s thinking. He sees himself 
as a permanent victim. Of course. 
most of us fall into this frame of 


FIND IN EVERY PLANT—INCLUDING YOUR OWN 


The Self-Glorifying Braggart 


thought occasionally. “Six people 
go through a red light, but the traf- 
fic cop picks on me,” is a common 
example. But the person for whom 
this becomes a fixed idea is obvi- 
ously going to be grit in the human 
relations gears. Typical reactions: 
“I always get the lousy assignment.” 
“Why do I have to come in on Sat- 
urday?” “You’re always picking on 
me.” 

From the point of view of charac- 
ter analysis, these terms are over- 
simplifications. Psychologists point 
out that a submissive person may use 
the veneer of politeness and agree- 
ability, for instance, as a camouflage 
for a deep-seated hostility. It’s easy 
to get lost in the depths of character 
structure and unconscious motiva- 
tion. To view the categories in their 
most useful aspect, consider them 
simply as descriptions of behavior 
rather than as definitions of basic 
personality structure. 

If your problem employee falls 
into any of the categories above—if 
he’s submissive, hostile, dependent, 
self-glorifying, or apprehensive—you 
should follow five rules in handling 
him, as follows: 

RULE 1: Take the mirror test— 
“There are no problem children, only 
problem parents,” says the psychia- 
trist. You may want to consider the 
parallel. Your emotionally over- 
wrought or misdirected employee 
could be the result of an emotionally 
overwrought or maladjusted mana- 


asa manager 


ger. Maybe you are the problem em- 
ployee. Can you be sure your boss 
doesn’t go home at night and tell his 
wife what a hard time he has dealing 
with you? Get your answer from the 
quiz (p. 78) and the panel (p. 83). 
RULE 2: Plan your campaign— 
If you’ve checked out your own state 
of emotional health, found it good, 
ana feel that difficulties you have 
been having with an employee are 
the result of his being a “personality 
problem,” take these steps: 
... Verify the symptoms. Double- 
check your observations. If a man 
has failed to obey your instructions, 
is it because he is a psychological 
problem—or because he didn’t hear 
you? If he is afraid to make a move 
without you at his elbow, is it be- 
cause he’s dependent or because he 
hasn’t been properly instructed? In 
other words, make sure in your own 
mind that the evidence by which you 
judge him is substantial and repeated 
to the point where you know no tem- 
porary circumstance accounts for 
the difficulty. 
. . . Diagnose. Avoid the urge to 
play amateur psychiatrist. Don’t as- 
sume your employee is suffering from 
an emotional difficulty until you first 
make sure his problems are not ac- 
counted for by any of the other three 
problems described—that is, that 
his difficulties are not of the wrong- 
goal, web-of-fate, or social-misfit 
variety. Only after you've ruled out 
the situational possibilities should 


( 


you accept the possibility that a per- 
sonality maladjustment may explain 
the problem. 

. . . Decide your moves. At the out- 
set you have to distinguisin between 
a case that’s beyond your efforts and 
one you can handle. 

RULE 3: Don’t play psychiatrist 
—The temptation to step in and help 
a man who has a personality prob- 
lem can get awfully strong. It seems 
the human thing todo. From where 
you sit, the problem may seem ob- 
vious. The man whose concern for 
his wife is interfering with his work, 
for example, seems a clear-cut case. 
Why deprive him of the objectivity 
and balance of your observations? 
A few words man-to-man, and he'll 
snap out of it—you think. 

But many companies that once 
provided training in counseling for 
managers feel today that counseling 
offers doubtful benefits considering 
the risks. In relationships that be- 
come thorny for even the skilled pro- 
fessional, the well-intentioned but 
under-equipped manager seems to 
have taken on a_surgeon’s: role 
armed only with a rusty saw. 

There are many good reasons why 
you should avoid getting involved in 
the emotional troubles of subordi- 
nates. Here are three: 

You haven't got the time. 

You almost surely lack the 
skill—unless you've been trained. 

You can get trapped by your 
own emotional entanglements in the 
problem, This can make you the 
most regretful person standing in 
line at the psychiatrist’s door. 

RULE 4: Help as much as you 
can—If you feel you can handle the 
situation, here’s what to do—without 
playing with a man’s psyche or vio- 
lating his personal dignity: 

. Avoid his weakness. If you've 
got a submissive person, for cxam- 
ple, don’t team him up with a domi- 
neering man. He'll get snowed under, 
will become even more self-effacing. 
Essentially you aim to climinate the 
pressure factor. You refrain from 
giving cleaning assignments to a dirt- 
hater. And you keep the accident- 
prone man away from = hazardous 
tasks. 

. Play to his strengths. ff the man 
who fears decision-making can do a 


“There’s danger in helping your problem 


bang-up job of ferreting out facts, 
organizing research data, doing de- 
tail work, give him such assignments 
as much as possible. For the self- 
glorifying person, you may be able 
to provide assignments in which his 
emotional needs can be satisfied. 
Tough tasks, within his capabilities, 
can give him the pleasure of accom- 
plishment, make your praise logical 
and deserved. 
... Team him carefully. Its also 
possible, in some situations, to build 
in a safeguard in the form of a co- 
worker who supplies a needed in- 
gredient in the underperforming 
employee's emotional appetite. By 
pairing off an apprehensive individ- 
ual with a calm, mature person, for 
example, you may help build up a 
job atmosphere that will help the 
problem employee achieve normal 
performance levels. 

. Help him consolidate his gains. 
It takes time (yours and his) and 
patience (largely yours). But if you 
can help the unconfident man see 
that he has something on the ball 
and give him a chance to gain self- 
assurance by small but significant 
challenges you are sure he can meet, 
you may strengthen him just as a 
weak muscle can be brought to full 
tone by proper exercise. 

RULE 5: Beware of tailoring the 
job—Red lights may have started 
flashing in your mind a few para- 
graphs back, at the point where job 
changes were suggested as a means 
of getting the underperformer up to 
par. You might agree that it’s pos- 
sible to tailor a job to take the cut 
out of it. But you might also argue 
that tailoring will take out the core 
of the job. Every job is made up of 
more and less demanding elements. 
Don’t you risk changing a job to 
the point where a school kid could 
do it? The employee may indeed be 
able to perform the tailored job 
satisfactorily, but it may not be a 
job that needs doing—and his salary 
will become a gift instead of a 
justified expense. 

Admittedly there’s a danger you 
may help the man over the hurdle 
by removing the hurdle. But you 
can avoid this illusory solution by 
keeping two principles in mind: 

. Avoid over-tailoring. In short, 


man over 


make sure that you don’t cut the 
heart out of the job. The problem 
isn't to give the man a job he can 
do—that’s usually simple, though 
impractical. What you’re after is to 
redesign the job to make it easier 
for the emp!oyee to do. This doesn’t 
mean changing a job into a sinecure, 
But you remove incidental aspects of 
the job—things not essential in 
themselves but critical because they 
represent special hardships for the 
employec. 

Re-exumine the tailored job. 
After you’ve made job changes, look 
at what’s left. Is it a full job assign- 
ment? Have you replaced parts re- 
moved by other elements that the 
employee can perform? Is there still 
enough challenge in the job? Finally, 
make sure you haven’t done violence 
to job content in relation to 
compensation. 

RULE 6: Don't play favorites— 
“You've told John he doesn’t have to 
go out into the field,” an employee 
complains. “Why don’t others get 
the same privilege?” 

Fact is, John is a hypochondriac. 
Trips away from home base are 
emotional ordeals for him. Of 
course you’re showing John special 
consideration, but you feel his years 
of loyal service in other jobs justify 
the move. But how do you handle 
the complaint? 

The nature of the complainer is 
the key to your answer. If you feel 
he’s capable of accepting an ex- 
planation that intimates the truth 
without your betraying John’s con- 
fidence, you might say: “John’s been 
having some problems in connection 
with his field trips. I don’t feel free 
to go into detail. But I’m sure you'd 
agree that we shouldn’t demand that 
John take on an assignment that is 
the cause of distressing emotional 
problems for him. 

If you feel the complainer is un- 
sympathetic, you may want to put 
the case somewhat more bluntly: 
“We make it a policy not to demand 
that anyone take on an assignment 
that causes personal difficulties. If 
that should ever be true in your case, 
for example, I'd be glad to give you 
the same consideration.” 

RULE 7: Weigh your final move 
—If you feel there is nothing you 


the hurdle by removing the hurdle” 


can do to solve the problem, three 
moves are possible: 
. . Consider a transfer. Even for 
an individual with a decided person- 
ality problem, a change in job envi- 
ronment that plays to his strengths 
instead of his weaknesses may be a 
practical solution. A strongly anti- 
social person, for example, may turn 
in a satisfactory performance in a 
lone-wolf kind of assignment. Or an 
over-dependent person can have the 
heat taken off him by being put in 
a job with no judgment or decision- 
making elements and a supervisor 
readily at hand. 
. . . Suggest professional help. But 
do it tactfully, or you'll brew a 
storm. You may not be the best 
person to make the suggestion. A 
personnel director, company doctor, 
possibly even a close friend of the 
individual may be more suitable. 
Mental health facilities vary greatly 
from community to community. If 
your company doesn’t already know 
pretty much what’s around in the 
way of practicing psychologists, 
psychotherapists, or organizations 
that include such specialists, you 
might ask your personnel officer to 
gather the information. 
. . . Resort to severance. It’s a final 
alternative you must consider when 
all else fails. 


SEEING THE BIG PICTURE 


This discussion has been close-up. 
To regain perspective, it’s a good 
idea to step back and look at the 
problem from long-range. 

No employee works in a vacuum. 
How well he performs is the result 
of a dynamic situation that involves 
his boss; his job; his ability, training, 
and experience relevant to the job; 
his group; department atmosphere; 
company atmosphere; his home 
adjustment. A change in any of 
these may convert a problem type 
into a prize worker—or vice verta. 

Over several years, Fred M., a 
department head at the Celanese 
plant in Newark, N.J., had developed 
a unique reputation. His department 
was known as a sort of “human 
repair” department. At Fred’s invi- 
tation during the help-scarce war 
years, the problem employees of 


other departments were transferred 
into his charge. Surprisingly, a large 
percentage of these individuals who 
were “problems” in other situations 
did fine with Fred. 

What did Fred do that was dif- 
ferent? He took the view that you 
did the same thing with the problem 
employee as with any other. The 
difference? It was emphasis on 
supervisory attention to them. They 
might have needed more careful in- 
structions, closer progress-checking, 
more follow-up. But Fred held the 
view that you didn’t “treat” the in- 
dividual, you simply worked with 
him in the context of his job. 

We can’t all be like Fred M. 
There’s a touch that makes some 
people standouts in handling per- 
sonal relationships. But every man- 
ager must have a rationale for dealing 
with the underperformer. He must 
know the answers to six questions: 

1. Is he expected to counsel the 
emotionally misfit? (Supervise, yes. 
Counsel, no! ) 

2. How much non-cooperation is 
he expected to put up with? (This 
comes down to a cost question.) 

3. To whom may he turn for con- 
sultation in dealing with problem 
employees? (Professional help may 
be available, and there’s one’s boss. ) 

4. How bad must the problem 
worker be to be fired? (Company 
policy or precedent may be your 
answer. ) 

5. Does the answer have the 
benefit of a clear company policy on 
transfer of the failing employee? 

6. Under what kind of supervision 
will a problem employee do his best 
work? 


SEEKING THE GOAL 


The base you always must come 
back to is your aim: to bring an 
underperformer up to normal. With 
this in mind you'll avoid the traps of 
do-goodism, the unlicensed practice 
of psychology, and meddling. 

Your interest in your problem 
employee is his work. Once you get 
this idea straight, you’re on to a 
really hot follow-up—the possibilities 
for bringing all employees up to a 
larger percentage of their potential 
performance. 


ow You Rate 


_ Here are pointers for rating your- 
self on the quiz on poge 78: 


1. 4 your answer is “Yes,” 


you’re’a problem to your own boss. 
_ The rights and wrongs of the matter 
__call for your objective consideration. 
_ Deep probing may call for a heart- 
-to-heart talk with him—and perhaps 


your move to get a transfer. The 


point is this: A hateful boss, whether 
he doesn’t or does deserve the 
venom, is a great handicap to the 


men he directs. Ulcers are usually 


the product of the union. 


2. If you do, better establish, 


_ whether your view is fact or fancy. 


If it’s fact, better find out why—and, 
armed with facts, seek a remedy. 


_ But if facts are missing, your view 


may be inaccurate because your 
own expectations are unreasonable. 


3. If you tend to see yourself 
running the show, chances are your 
ambitions are outdistancing your ac- 
complishments. Give the latter a 
chance to catch up. 


4 and 5. These are twin ques- 
tions, wth the letters so paired that 
they make a point. If you answered 
“Yes” to the first subhead of 4, can 
you find any new light on the other 
side of the situation in the first sub- 
head of 5? 


6 to 10. These questions are de- 
signed to confront you with the 
probability that you may be,, 
respectively, submissive, hostile, de- 
pendent, self-glorifying, or appre- 
hensive. If you answered “Yes” to 
any of these questions, your boss 
may be exactly what you think he 
is. Bet he may not be. You must 
decide. 


A final word: Chances are, nei- 
ther you nor your superior is perfect. _ 
We're all problems, to some ex- 
tent, to ourselves or our superiors. 
Our best chance of minimizing the. 
problem is to realize that job per- 
formance is based on emotional and 
skills development. The more ma- 
ture we become and the greater 
the job skills we develop, the less 
our working life represents the sweat 
by which we earn our daily bread. 
Our working life can, in fact, be- 
come a rewarding occupation. 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW. N.R. F. MAIER. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 246 pages. $5.95. 


One of the nation’s eminent psychologists brings to bear, in this book, a combination 
of extensive practical experience and actual transcripts of interviews. He also draws 
upon the fund of appraisal interviews experiences in the Detroit Edison Company, 
General Electric Company, American Enka Corporation, United Airlines, and others. 


Dr. Maier presents and discusses three principal kinds of appraisal interviews: (1) the 
‘tell and sell method’’ designed to communicate the employee’s evaluation to him as 
accurately as possible; (2) the ‘'tell and listen method’’ which has as its objective 
communicating the evaluation to the employee and then letting him respond to it by 
expressing his views and feelings concerning the appraisal; and (3) the ‘‘problem- 
solving approach’’ intended, in management development programs, to have the inter- 
views step out of the role of judge and into the role of guide and helper. For each of 
these the author discusses at length the motivational considerations, the probable 
reactions of the employee, the skills requirements of the interviewer, the factors which 
spell favorable or unfavorable results, the climate or setting, and the underlying 
organizational philosophy. 


The barriers to effective appraisal interview are well treated — the problems of status, 
communication blocks, personality clashes, lack of mutual interests, misunderstanding 
of ideas, and the organizational situation. For improved executive development pro- 


grams special attention is given to the problem of delegation in improved superior- 
subordinate relations. (B-58—49) 


HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE. 4TH EDITION. A.M. COOPER. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958 250 pages. $4.95, 


New supervisors will be using Cooper’s book as have many other supervisors over the 
past fifteen years since his basic book first appeared. The additional material incor- 
porated in this new edition deals with the areas of communication needs and action, 
automation, and emphasis on human relations in supervision, 


The contents: (1) How to Become a Supervisor; (2) Key Man of Industry; (3) How to 

Get Out Increased Production; (4) How to Develop Leadership Abilities; (5) How to 
Promote Teamwork; (6) How to Prevent Industrial Accidents; (7) How to Multiply Your 
Efforts; (8) How to Train Subordinates; (9) How to Improve Public Relations; (10) Super- 


vision in Time of Stress; and (11) Labor-relations Probleins. 


As a special feature about twenty-five pages are devoted to a section on ‘‘Questions 
for Group Discussion.’’ More than 100 questions or problem situations are for analysis 
and discussion, with a good distribution among the areas of labor relations, sub- 
ordinates’ physical condition in the job situation, developing morale, leadership, 
cooperation, delegation of authority, training subordinates, public relations, and em- 
ployee participation in management. 


“In this edition (Fourth Edition) the book has been brought in line with today’s condi- 
tions, but the practical viewpoint and simple, direct treatment that have made the 
earlier editions so helpful and so popular have been retained.’’ 


(B-58—50) 


ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN MOTIVES. GARDNER LINDZEY, EDITOR. 
Rinehart & Company, 1958 273 pages. $5.00. 


The views of nine distinguished psychologists are assembled to provide in this volume 
a cross-section of thinking on the problem of research in human motivation. The con- 
tributions are based ona significant conference held on this subject at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Practitioners in the field of personnel management concerned with application 
of information must realize that for a fund of useful knowledge to emerge concerning 
motivation we must, first, recognize the importance of scientifically measuring it to the 
extent possible and, second, also recognize the value of data drawn from methods crude 
and perhaps not so scientific. Both avenues are explored. 


The contributions are as follows: (1) The Assessment of Human Motives, by Gardner 
Lindzey; (2) Man’s Construction of His Alternatives, by George A. Kelly; (3) The 
Motivating Effect of Cognitive Dissonance, by Leon Festinger; (4) Cognitive Control 
and Motivation, by George S. Klein; (5) Regression in the Service of the Ego, by Roy 
Schafer; (6) The Psychoanalytic Interview as an Observational Method, by Irving L. 
Janis; (7) Drive, Time, Strategy, and Our Way of Life, by H. A. Murray; (8) The Dynamic 
Calculus: a System of Concepts Derived from Objective Motivation Measurement, by 
Raymond Cattell; and, (9) What Units Shall We Employ, by Gordon W. Allport. 


In essence, these scholarly contributions in clinical psychology add to a ‘‘laboratory’’ 
understanding of theory, current research investigations, and techniques among psy- 
chologists which are evolving in regard to the study of human motivation. 


(B—58-51) 
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PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (AMA MANAGEMENT 
REPORT No. 16). JOHN D. STALEY, EDITOR. 
American Management Association, 1958, 155 pages. $3.75 (AMA members, 
$2.50). 


This report, based on the AMA Midwinter Personne! Conference, February 17-19, 1958, 
is structured in five parts and comprises seventeen (17) presentations. 


Among the presentations in the human relations area: Is Human Relations Obsolete? 

by W. V. Machaver of U.S. Reduction Company; Bottom-Up Management: a Key to Sound 
Human Relations, by John Hutchins of American Brake Shoe Company; and, The Demo- 
cratic and Authoritarian Approaches: a Comparative Survey of Research Findings, by 
E. E. Jennings. Discussions in the field of supervisory liaison and development in- 
clude The Policy Meeting Approach in Supervisory Liaison and Communication by N. J. 
Vang of Corning Glass Works, and three presentations by officials of Mead Johnson & 
Company on personnel planniag. Two articles on labor relations cover one on pre- 
ventive-maintenance approach to labor relations and another on preserving management’s 
responsibility to manage. 


The wage and salary administration area comprises three presentations: Organizing and 
Auditing Your Employee Compensation Activities by E. S. Horning of American Oil 
Company; a case study of salary administration at the Carborundum Company; and, A 
Job Evaluation Plan for Clerical, Technical, and Supervisory Positions by H. V. W. 
Scott of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 


(B—58—52) 


EDUCATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE CAREERS IN GOV’T SERVICE. 
5. W. SWEENEY, EDITOR. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1958. 366 pages. $6.50. 


On the occasion of the 75th anniversary of the famous Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, a special program was held to assess the problems of education and 
training of government administrators. Eminent leaders and organizations in public 
administration have contributed to the publication of this timely and important book. 


The volume is constructed in two major sections. Part I, Education for Administrative 
Policy-Making Careers, comprises eight chapters concerned with university organiza- 
tion for instruction in public service, trends in the study and teaching of public ad- 
ministration, the content of undergraduate and graduate programs, teaching methods 
through course instruction and field experience, the partnership of universities and 
government employers, continuing education of the professionally-trained functional 
specialist for general administrative responsibilities, and a forward look toward train- 
ing for administrative careers. Part Il, The Position and Role of the Administrative 
Policy-Making Officer, devotes five chapters to consideration of administrative leader- 
ship, role, responsibilities, knowledge needed, and basic skills required of the 
administrator, 


The content of the book is an outgrowth of presentations, workshops, panel discussions 
and surveys associated with this conference program. It is rich in substance, far- 
reaching in perspective, and provides a good exchange of ideas for improvement of 
education for public administrators. Discussion summaries are featured throughout. 


(B-58—53) 


AS UNIONS MATURE: AN ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN 
UNIONISM. R.A. LESTER. 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1958. 177 pages. $3.75. 


On the assumption that American trade unions have matured, the author poses a theory 
of union evolution based on an examination and analysis of the history of American 
unionism, case studies of five important U.S. unions, and a comparative study of the 
trade union movement in England and Sweden. According to Dr. Lester, a ‘tpsycholo- 
gical aging’’ tends to spread in a union with a slowdown in union expansion. Central 
control expands, democracy at the local level weakens. Top leadership becomes more 
administrative in character and differences between union executives and management 
executives diminish. With success, some of the unions’ original dynamism is lost 
and areas of conflict and worker protest tend to be reduced. Differences between 
unions and other community organizations tend to decrease. Increasing security for 
the union and for the present leadership serves as a moderating influence: less 
rivalry and fewer challenges reduce the pressures and incentive for militant exploita- 
tion of a union’s bargaining power.’’ 


Dr. Lester predicts that these long-run trends will continue in effectiveness over the 
forthcoming decades, tending to level out in some cases but not being completely off- 
set or reversed. He cautions economists not to neglect the evolutionary process when 
speculating on the relationship between union behavior and wages. He also urges 
those formulating public policy for organized labor to keep their eyes ‘ton the main 
currents in the moving stream of union affairs and not be too distracted by the eddies 


. .on the surface.”’ (8-58-54) 
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JUNIOR BOARDS OF EXECUTIVES: A MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROCEDURE. 
J. R. CRAF 


Harper & Brothers, 1958, 162 pages. $3.50. 


Since the innovation of multiple management at McCormick & Company more than a 
quarter-century ago, there has been sustained interest in this approach and a number 
of other companies have made attempts to pursue this approach in their organizations. 
Directors of management development have focused special attention on the value of 
junior boards, or their equivalent, in putting potential managers ‘‘to the test’’ under 
real competitive conditions. 


Dr. Craf, Dean of School of Business, University of Louisville, has undertaken a 
survey of r: re than twenty business enterprises which have or have had junior boards 
of executives. From this objective and detailed effort to determine first-hand how 
they emerged, how junior board members are rated, what have been the accomplish- 
ments, and what the impact has been upon the business enterprises, there comes this 
timely book. Nine major chapters cover the following: the need for management de- 
velopment; the history of junior boards; junior board by-laws; methods of operation; 
directorate analysis (size of boards, members’ years of service, educational back- 
grounds, years of service, and other characteristics); rating the board members; accom- 
plishments of junior boards; evaluation of the junior boards movement and influence; 
and, conclusions. Dean Graf recommends to top management the utilization of a junior 
board as a management training device because of the many assets. Appendixes and 
an excellent bibliography of this specialized field add to the value of the book. 


(8-58-55) 


COMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT (REVISED EDITION). CHARLES E. 
REDFIELD. 


University of Chicago Press, 1958. 314 pages. $5.00. 


In the five years since the book first came off the press the concern of improved com- 
munication, in business and government organizations, has been one of the most 
notable movements in the field of management. The content of the field of communica- 
tions has become enriched, the problems treated with greater depth, and the desire to 
overcome communication barriers in management more intense. 


Dr. Redfield’s revision of the recognized text-manual in the field comes at an opportune 
time in consolidating the thinking of these past five years. The additional content 

in this revised edition deals with employee publications, communication and control, 
and special problems of communication in scientific and industrial research. The 
bibliographic references are quite extensive and constitute a valuable source of infor- 
mation for personnel practitioners and for specialists in the field of communication. 


The contents are in four major portions of the book: I. Communication: Its Role in 
Administration; 11. Communication Downward and Outward — telling others what to do, 
oral or written instructions, manuals, handbooks, employee publications; [I]. Communi- 
cation Upward and Inward — communication and control, administrative reporting, sug- 
gestions and complaints, interviewing, and employee opinion polls; and, IV. Horizontal 
Communication — clearance and review, the conference process, discussion groups, 
and other sources, 


(B -58—56) 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1958 SERIES. (BULLETIN NO. 26). 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
University of Michigan, 1958, 270 pages. $4.50. 


The 1958 series of addresses is devoted largely to presentations on responsibilities, 
motivation, actions, development and qualifications of managers and supervisors, and 
should be of considerable interest to directors of management development, training 
directors, and specialists in employer-employee relations. Other papers in the series 
are concerned with collective bargaining and white collar personnel. 


Among the papers presented at the conference and included in this volume: Lessons 
to be Learned from Management Development, by Louis Allen; Appraising the Potential 
of Supervisory Candidates, by J. M. Bertotti of General Electric Company; A Forward 
Look at Management Development, by Robert K. Greenleaf of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Supervisor Motivation and Development, by W. B. Maloney of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Organization Planning and Management Develop- 
ment by Samuel Burk of Rogers, Slade and Hill; and, The Improvement of Teamwork 
Within the Management Group by James Brinkerhoff of Argus Cameras, Inc. The 
Director of Industrial Relations of AC Spark Plug Division (General Motors), the Labor 
Editor of Fortune Magazine, the Washington Correspondent of The New York Times, 
and the Vice-President of Electric Auto-Lite Company contribute the presentations on 
collective bargaining, labor relations, and trends in the labor movement. 


As in the earlier volumes of addresses in this series by the Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, there are reproduced the key questions and answers ‘‘from the floor’’ and these 
add to the value of the volume. (B~58—57) 
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DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE CAPACITY “ES 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 204 pages. $4.95. 


To work well with other managers, to learn how to manage, to find and develop one’s 
individuality, to gain a better sense of values, to know the guideposts in the use of 
time, energy, and people toward successful executive action — these are the goals 
projected for the executive’s growth, and Mr. Cady provides a wide exposure tn this 
book, It is an executive counseling — self-development book, and is presented in a 
you-me approach, The author sets forth in easy reading various paths for the execu- 
tive’s self-development and growth. 


Within the twenty chapters there are more than 150 content units, each focusing on a 
particular point and presented briefly and to the point. Four main areas are cited: 

(1) evaluating one’s present position; (2) understanding the executive position; (3) 
learning to think like an executive; and (4) learning to harness mental forces. Within 
these broad areas are units, for example, on Practice the Art of Getting on the Ball, 
You Don’t Have to be an Idea Man, Study the Adding of Values, Learn to Look Around 
You, Study Dynamism for Managing Men, Quarrels are Forces to be Harnessed, and 
other units. 


The publisher has introduced, in excellent format and style, subheads to the wide 
margins of each page to assist the reader in identifying and re-reading quickly key 
points and parts of the page text. Self-development exercises, incidents, dramatization 
of an executive’s typical day on the job, and a detailed index are among ‘other features 
which add to the practicableness of this volume. (B—58—58) 


MOTIVATION, PRODUCTIVITY, AND SATISFACTION OF WORKERS: A 
PREDICTION STUDY. A. ZALEZNIK AND OTHERS. 
Harvard Business School, Div. of Research, 1958. 442 pages. $6.00. 


The objectives of this research study, undertaken by members of the Faculty of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, were (1) to diagnose and describe 
the patterns of human relations that exist in the departmental group of (50) individual 
wakers; (2) to assess the factors determining the patterns, and (3) to evaluate their 
effects for the productivity of the group, the satisfactions or dissatisfactions of 
individuals, and the personal development of individuals inthe group. The study dis- 
closed social status and group membership of workers in this manufacturing plant, and 
between the regulars and the nonregulars, to be the key factors in the motivation, pro- 
ductivity, and satisfaction of the workers. The elaborate research study pinpoints the 
significance of relationships of total status to status congruence of the workers, high 
and low. The prediction of informal leaders and leadership is also derived from the 
findings concerning those who were high in both total status and status congruence. 


The closing chapter poses implications from the study: ‘‘It states management’s pre- 
sent assumptions about worker productivity and satisfaction and finds them wanting. 
It asks the administrator to question these assumptions, and it suggests others which 
would help to further his understanding. Besides stating the need for ‘management 
re-education,’ the chapter also considers the need for ‘worker re-education.’ In con- 
clusion it speculates upon the contribution that modern business education might make 
toward the development of new roles required by the professional administrator in the 
new and changing society that modern science and technology have brought about.”’ 


(B-58—59) 


THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE. M.H. BERNSTEIN. 
Brookings Institution, 1958. 241 pages. $3.50, 


A round-table discussion of ‘tThe Job of the Federal Executive’’ by present and former 
top career and political executives forms the basis for this Brookings Institution pub- 
lication, Professor Wallace S. Sayre of Columbia, Professor Marvin H. Bernstein of 
Princeton, John J. Corson of McKinsey & ‘Company, Robert D. Calkins, President of 
Brookings Institution also among the participants, and the Hoover Commission Task 
Force findings used as one point of reference — added in giving considerable scope 
and depth to the discussions, 


The book treats the subject in these major chapters: (1) The Job of the Political 
Executive, (2) The Job of the Career Executive, (3) The Political Setting: the Execu- 
tive Branch; (4) The Political Setting: Congress; (5) The Political Setting: Parties 
and Interest Groups; (6) Getting and Keeping Able Executives in Government; (7) 
Orientation of New Executives; and (8) Some Lessons of Experience. Despite the 
problems of hugeness, complexity, difficulties in bridging the gulf between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, insecurity, instability in political life, and other fac- 
tors, the round-table group ‘twas deeply convinced that service in an executive post in 
government can be immensely rewarding and satisfying.”’ 


Characteristic of the discussions and the tone is, for example, this observation of one 
of the participants with executive experience in both government and private business: 
. . «In business you can delegate to a greater degree and hold people down the line 
responsible, . .In government the focus of responsibility on the top executives is much 

greater than in the corporations I have worked with.”’ (B —58—60) 
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MODERN SAFETY PRACTICES. RUSSELL DeREAMER. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 357 pages. $7.00. 


As one of the most significant books in the field in recent years this book enables us 
to bridge the distance between the operational techniques in safety and safety manage- 
ment and administration as a professional enterprise. While the author provides a 
practical guide and a composite of safety methods and practices, he places considera- 
ble emphasis on management’s responsibility in industrial safety. 


There is valuable discussion of management philosophy, supervisory role, communica- 
tion, manager-worker relationships, individualized training, and human factors in 
safety administration. 


The five principal sections of the book include: (1) Safety Philosophy and Principles; 
(2) Creating and Maintaining Safety Awareness; (3) Developing Safe Working Condi- 
tions; (4) Appraising, Analyzing, and Measuring Safety Performance; and (5) The Safety 
Engineer. There is satisfactory treatment of the important problems of accident prone- 
ness, enforcement of safety rules, safeguarding machines and equipment, reducing in- 
dustrial noise, fire prevention in the industrial plant, safety standards, reports and 
statistics, and accident investigation and cause analysis. 


The inclusion of accident case histories, photographs and tables, model of a basic 
safety program, sources of information, and other features add to the practicableness 
and over-all value of this important book, 


(B—58-61) 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS: A STUDY IN CONFLICT. PAUL SULTAN. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles, 1958. 134 pages. $1.75. 


The Taft-Hartley law, which allows the states to enact laws that would outlaw the 
union shop and provide right-to-work legislation, is a matter of great concern to labor, 
management, the public, and public administration. This publication, Number 2 in the 


Institute’s new Monograph Series, is by far the most comprehensive treatment of the 
subject available at this time. 


Professor Sultan has made an intensive study of the entire field and of the campaigns 
to secure right-to-work laws in the eighteen states that have made such effort. Part 
I, which provides, The Historical Setting for the Right-to-Work Controversy, discusses 
the sources of the conflict, the underlying and persistent causes, a historical account 
of the controversy, the contemporary right-to-work campaign, and the pros and cons of 
the issue. Part II offers a Critique of Right-to-Work Laws — some conceptual aspects 
of the question, the membership’s legal responsibility to its union, the union’s 
responsibility to its membership, and democracy and compulsory unionism. 


What we have here is a power struggle of great magnitude between labor and manage- 
ment. Unions fear that the campaign for right-to-vote laws, which would introduce the 
principle of ‘‘voluntarism”’ for the long-established ‘‘majority rule’’ standard, is a 
device to undercut labor’s bargaining power. Management desires the prerogative and 
power to deal with individuals as human resources in managing its own enterprise. 
Professor Sultan states, in the conclusion, that ‘‘The search for this balance of power 
continues and promises to be endless because of the difficulty of defining or agreeing 
on the content of that balance,’’ (3-58-62) 


ATTITUDES: REVIEW OF RESEARCH ANDOPINION. F. HERZBERG AND 
ERS. 


Psychological Services of Pittsburgh, 1958. 279 pages. $7.50. 


Combined industry and education support, professional and financial, have made pos- 
sible a long-range research program and this excellent publication which, indeed, 
‘provides those interested in the problems of human relations with a picture of increas- 
ing demands being placed on all levels of industrial leaders to develop skills of work- 
ing with others with increasing consideration, understanding, and effectiveness.’’ The 
more than a thousand bibliographic references testify to the vast fund of research, 
knowledge, and opinion from wich this compilation was drawn. The volume covers in 
major sections: (1) The Prevalence of Job Dissatisfaction, (2) Characteristics of 
Dissatisfied Workers, (3) Factors Related to Job Attitudes, (4) Effects of Job Attitudes 
(5S) Soc ial Aspects of the Job, (6) Supervision and Job Attitudes, (7) Vocational Selec- 
tion and Job Attitudes, and (8) Mental Health in Industry. 


There is significant coverage of the vital areas in human relations — supervisory- 
employee relations, turnover and absenteeism, grievances and complaints, group co- 
hesiveness, informal organization, reaction to change, stress and tension, personality 
tests, forces shaping employee attitudes, and many other areas in our modern indus- 
trial society. The book is abundant in charts, graphs, tables, summaries, and other 
evidences of the results of many research studies in these problem areas. 


This, in effect, is an encyclopedic volume in consolidating the findings of research 
and opinion. (8 -58—63) 
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Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 
“PMA”. 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION? C. A. MYERS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 5-12. 


The eminent Director of the Industrial Relations Section at M.I.T. and author of many 
accounts in the personnel field assesses the changes in the profession and possible 
directions. At the outset Dr. Myers cites some of the more caustic criticisms directed 
at the personnel profession. There are indictments and there are assemptions con- 
cerning the organization, the motivation of workers, the task of management, and 
individual-organization relations. There is no single answer. ‘‘Each personnel 
administrator has to make the assessment for himself in bis own organization.”’ 


Dr. Myers offers some general directions in which personnel administration might 
move in the years ahead in overcoming some of the indictments and criticisms: 
(1) ‘‘We need a re-emphasis on the underlying philosophy of dealing with people in a 
democratic society’? — persuading management to the recognition of the dignity of the 
individual in the organization; (2) ‘‘personnel administrators need to consider more 
than they have in the past how the organizations of which they are a part can provide 
those opportunities which people seek at work’’ — job enlargement, supervisory 
recognition, and other; (3) a kind of soul-searching on the part of personnel adminis- 
trators to determine whether the above two are being put into practice; (4) a healthier 
and more significant brand of line-staff relations in the total organization through the 
efforts of the personnel administrator and other key officials. ‘‘We must raise our 
sights above paper work, procedures, and even policies which often become ends in 
themselves and not means to ends.’’ 

(214-58) 


OF INFLATION AND THE PERSONNEL PROFESSION. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n), Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958. Pages 56-62. 


The Assistant Director for Personnel Administration, General Mills, Inc., feels that 
while personnel managers are not solely accountable for it the fact is that personnel 
administration has contributed in some measure to high costs due to collective bar- 
gaining, especially, and something needs to be done to halt the drift toward inflation. 
The more fundamental causes of inflation are cited and developed, as drawn from 
noted economists. For the personnel manager to do something about it, states Mr. 
Odiorne, involves assumptions and conditions concerning his role in helping the 
company attain greater employee productivity through a long-range personnel program. 


With this assumption, the following are some of the areas in which the personnel or 
industrial relations officer can do something: (1) industrial relations research — 
especially on the problem of assessing the effects of wage increases without corres- 
ponding increases in productivity; (2) more involvement of personnel managers in line 
affairs — especially through rotation of managers between line and staff positions 
to give line officials some first-hand insight into the personnel department and per- 
sonnel officials first-hand knowledge of what it means to make and sell goods; 
(3) more involvement of personnel men in growth plans of the organization; (4) in- 
creased application of ‘‘standard’’ personnel techniques — better and more profitable 
use of its tools in selection, training, placement, and other functions; and (5) evalua- 
tion of personnel work — more in the way of standards of performance for the 
personnel department so that its effectiveness can be measured. (1s-se) 
-5 


MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS — THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT'S 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANALYSIS AND ACTION. GAVINA. PITT. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 5-8. 


It should be within the purview of the personnel executive to investigate the following 
areas, and to recommend acceptance or rejection factors in regard to a merger or 
acquisition, based on his findings: availability of production personnel in the com- 
munity; adequacy of management personnel; appraisal of both the labor relations 
history of the company under consideration and the labor climate of the community; 
community wage rates; and, employee benefit programs. After the transaction has been 
accomplished, the first step of the personnel executive of the parent company is to 
establish good rapport not only with his counterpart in personnel but with all offices 
of the new division. Only then can study and analysis of the new Division’s per- 
sonnel policies and programs proceed under favorable circumstance. 


Since employees must be informed of the latest developments brought about by the 
amalgamation, the communications program should be analyzed and studied first. 
Also, ranking high on the program of study and analysis should be the new section’s 
employee benefits plans. After the study and analysis have been completed, an 
exchange of the experiences of the personnel officers and other officials in both 
divisions should be encouraged. Coordination and integration by the corporate per- 
sonnel staff of certain activities is of extreme importance once the merger has taken 
place. Another important service which the corporate personnel staff can render is in 
planning for and encouraging the full development of managerial personnel at all 
levels in both divisions. (216-58) 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND THE SALESMAN. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 20, No. 9, September 1958. Pages 302-304. 


In this account of SKF Industries, Inc., it is noted that almost from the very begin- 
ning SKF has taken a keen and continuing interest in its salesmen and their problems. 
The industrial relations program attaches as much importance to personnel services 
for the salesmen as for clerks, blue-collar workers, supervisors, and others. About 
75 salesmen are in the field engaged in calling on aircraft companies, and SKF’s 
personnel department members ‘‘have made it their business to familiarize them- 
selves with the problems of the salesmen and to keep in close touch with the field 
situation’’ for only in this way is it possible for the department to provide the kind 
of advice and assistance ‘‘that will be welcomed and used.’’ This extends to recruit- 
ment, selection, training, rating systems, benefit plans, and other activities. Field 
managers are assisted in recruitment, interviewing, selection, training, and other 
areas in regard to their sales personnel. 


On the line side, as viewed by the Director of Sales and other officials, while there 
are some criticisms offered the general reaction has been quite favorable. As the 
Director of Sales has stated, ‘It’s a good thing for a salesman to know that someone 
in addition to his boss is interested in him, and this is one function that personnel 
performs.’’ There has been evidence of improved sales employee morale and effi- 
ciency, better range and caliber of sales applicants from which to make selections, 
and more effective line-staff relations in the company because of joint personnel- 


sales program. 
(217-58) 


QUANTITY STANDARDS AND CONTROLS APPLICABLE TO PERSONNEL WORK, 
TOO., G. T. SHAHIN. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 7, December 1958, Pages 243-246, 


The author, Management Engineer, Bell Aircraft Corporation (Buffalo, N.Y.), proposes 
study of the various personnel functions and the establishment of quantitative goals 
for several of them. The personnel officer must plan and control. It is difficult to 
achieve planning and controlling in the absence of standards. 


Mr. Shahin contends that in certain personnel functions reasonable standards can be 
developed. In interviewing applicants for employment, for example, interviewing 
capacity in terms of average time spent and number of persons for each job-opening 
handled could be established. In the area of job analysis, for example, a goal can be 
established for the number of positions audited per time period — in the periodic 
review of employee earnings and wage surveys. Personnel records and related office 
procedures in the personnel function lend themselves to standards and for better con- 
trol. Data could be established in regard to placements, transfers, and other actions 
to determine the placement section capacity to process actions. Medical, safety, 
training, labor relations, and other areas offer special problems — and yet, even here, 
there are more possibilities than is generally believed. As for grievance system, he 
advises a measurement device to gauge the grievance capacity per labor relations 
advisor. Other managers in the corporation are subject to competitive pressures, and 
so should personnel managers be subjected to evaluation of the quantitative aspects 
of personnel administration. 

(218—58) 


BROADENING OUR PROFESSIONAL HORIZONS. LOUIS J. KROEGER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 4, October 1958, Pages 261-267. 


In summarizing and commenting upon the discussions at the 1959 meeting of the Public 
Personnel Association’s Western Regional Conference the author states that to see 
the new horizons in their field public personnel officials must take several important 
steps. First, the security of the public personnel program itself must be firmly 
established. Next, they must develop greater competencies and skills. Third, they 
must better understand and practice the staff role. Only after these steps have been 
taken in order, Kroeger declares, can the broadest possible implications of the system 
in which public personnel people work be understood. 


Ultimate goals can be attained by hiring and dealing with ‘'the whole man,’’ by probing 
carefully the reasons for statistics, by being aware of the way of participating in the 
shaping of management decisions and policies without appearing to be dictatorial, by 
paying more attention to higher standards in public service, and by thinking more in 
terms of objectives and principles rather than rules and laws. 


In addition, the author calls on public personnel to show more interest in positive ways 
of measuring effectiveness; to further participate with management officials in show- 


ing operating officials how to accept their (public personne] functionaries) role in 
management; and, to retain an interest in the specific details of personnel techniques. 


In summary, we must be concerned with goals, relationships, and skills in personnel 


management. 
(219-58) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S PROGRAM FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT. G.W. BRICKER, JR. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 9, September 1958 Pages 5-9. 


Mr. Bricker, Vice-President of Organizational Planning, Celanese Corporation of 
America, presents the view that the key to executive growth is self-development of 
the individual. The aspiring manager must set his own goals, appraise his own 
status as to achievement and what needs to be done to move toward the goals, 
choosing his own means of fulfilling these needs, setting aside the time for intensive 
study, bridging theory and practice by self-analysis of performance on the job, and 
being aware of the demands which will be made upon him and reinforcing his com- 
petencies to measure up to these demands. 


Taking off onthe the comprehensive study, What Successful Executives Do, by Earl 
Brooks, which was publicized some time ago, the author pinpoints those activities 
which the successful manager did relatively more frequently and better than the un- 
successful one: they planned better, organized more efficiently, delegated authority 
more readily and more effectively, taken initiative when situations warranted it, kept 
lines of communication clear, had good relationships with others, exercised effective 
control, coordinated various activities well, and consciously attempted to spot talent 
and to develop his subordinates. The case is presented, then, for the aspiring mana- 
ger to capitalize upon these findings, assess his strengths and weaknesses, and take 
action to move forward in fulfilling his goals. 


Mr. Bricker also lists some essential qualifications of the successful executive. 


(220-58) 


pg VALUE FROM EXECUTIVE TRAINING. L.CASSELS AND R.L. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 12, December 1958, Pages 62-65. 


Five pitfalls often prove hazardous to executive training programs, The analysis, study, 
and elias to overcome these pitfalls will aid materially in assuring a greater margin of 
success in a company’s executive training program. The five pitfalls are listed as: 
(1) failure to relate executive development to job performance and company need; 

(2) pushing managers too far too fast; (3) using development programs as a substitute 


for analytical thinking; (4) expecting too much from the program; (5) tying development 
too close to promotion, 


Effort must be directed, first, to the recognize the realism of the situation — company 
goals and needs, cost- and results-consciousness, and greater reliance on superior- 
subordinate coaching closely attached to the actual job demands, requirements, and 
performance. Concentrate on manager job-orientation, job enlargement, gradual in- 
crease of responsibilities as one shows capacity to carry them, exposure to formal and 
informal training in doses — these and other measures rather than pushing the young 
manager up the ladder too fast. Shifts in management philosophy, new issues and new 
problems, and other significant changes in the organization’s outlook and thinking 
require sound judgment on the part of the manager. Flexibility, capacity to think for 
himself, and resourcefulness make the judgment potential better. Executive training 
cannot substitute for this — and should not. As for focus — the primary purpose of 
executive development is improving job performance here and now, contend the 
authors. (221-58) 


DEFINING THE MANAGER'S JOB. C.L. BENNETT. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 26-30, 77-83. 


This article is based on the findings of an American Management Association survey 
of how companies are using executive job descriptions. The survey covered 140 com- 
panies that have had considerable experience with position descriptions on the 
managerial level. 


The findings with respect to how job descriptions are used: (1) for, comparison of 
executive compensation with salaries in other companies in the industry and in geo- 
graphic areas; (2) for, internal compensation comparisons — in analyzing, re-evaluating, 
and repricing managerial positions when warranted; (3) for, performance appraisal; 

(4) for, management development of personnel; (5) for, recruiting, hiring, and placement; 
(6) for, orienting new executives; (7) for, promotion sequences; (8) for, self-under- 
standing of one’s position demands, ramifications, and sense of responsibilities; 

(9) for, organization planning and organization clarification. 


Mr. Bennett offers valuable guidelines with respect to making the basic decisions 
whether or not it is worthwhile to go into managerial position descriptions, determining 
the content and technical preparation of the descriptions, using management consul- 
tants if necessary, formulating the descriptions, operating problems, and other con- 
siderations. Special emphasis is placed on the significance of top management support 
in the way of basic precepts, understandings, and communication with all concerned, 
Review and revision are essentials if the descriptions are to be functional and 
up-to-date. (222—58) 
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HOW TO HELP THE ONE-TRACK EXECUTIVE. G.5S. ODIORNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 64-67. 


While there is a hazard in generalizing about managers as falling within a type — the 
manufacturing type, the engineering type, the sales type, the accounting-financial 
type, the staff type, or other — it is important to recognize those who are. The 
essential thing is to recognize the rigidness of the manager, the one who because of 
over-specialization or lack of perspective won’t see anybody’s viewpoint but his own. 
As for some identifications, Mr. Odiorne cites these, for example: the rigid manu- 
facturing manager — ‘‘You're rigid if you can only think in terms of action’’ and hard- 
driving rather than find time for deliberateness and relationships; the rigid engineer- 
manager — ‘‘You’re rigid if you stress things and ignore people;’’ as for the rigid 
sales-manager: ‘‘You’re rigid if you see satisfaction only in money;’’ the characteri- 
zation of the rigid financial manager ‘‘You’re rigid if you see business as only 


figures;’’ the rigid sta/{ manager is noted in this way, ‘‘You’re rigid if you think a 
business is no more than a set of procedures.’ 


The author offers these guidelines for the man’s own good and the company’s good to 
have the rigidity broken to some extent by (1) job rotation, (2) coaching and counsel- 
ing, (3) civic and community activities, (4) management courses, (5) psychological 
counseling, and (6) surrounding him — with aids and administrative assistants to 
bolster and otherwise help him so that he can consciously work toward overcoming his 
excessive specialization. Comments Mr. Odiorne, finally, ‘‘The need isn’t to elimi- 


nate specialization, but to get the specialists who have become rigid to bend to the 
needs of the whole enterprise.” (223-58) 


DEVELOPING MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. HARRY W. REYNOLDS, JR. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 4, October 1958. Pages 279-284. 


How the Joint College-Federal Service Council of Southern California (an organiza- 
tion of 10 colleges and 55 federal agencies) cooperated in organizing a program of 
training federal employees for middle management positions GS7-11, is described by 
by the author. Dr. Reynolds is Assistant Professor of the University of California’s 
School of Public Administration. 


To be selected, candidates had to pass tests showing their capacity for abstract 
reasoning, administrative judgment, learning, and knowledge of current events. 
Further screening was done through supervisory evaluations or appraisals by execu- 
tive development panels in each agency. The training lasted for 12 weeks, with the 
25 trainees attending sessions one full day a week. The mornings were devoted to 
lectures and discussion, in which the generalist (as opposed to the specialist) 
approach was used. Subject matter included such topics as administration, psy- 
chology, and techniques used in administration. The afternoons were devoted to 
field trips, workshops, and visits with pertinent functional specialists and covered 
such areas as organization and methods, administrative staff services, administrative 
decision-making, and administrative communications and implementation. 


The program, the author concludes, demonstrated the wide sources of administrative 
talent within government agencies ‘which can be promisingly tapped to ease mounting 
requirements for personnel with executive skills. A full time faculty member of the 
U. of C’s Public Administration School had complete supervision over the program. 


(224—58 


RESULTS: ORGANIZATION PLANNING AS A BASIS FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT. EDWARD C. SCHLEH. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 3, No. 4, August 1958. Pages 11-14, 19-21. 


The author states that management development has become a fad in many instances. 
People appear to be seeking a simple or quick way to develop all the management 
people in the firm. The weakness lies in the fact that most of us learn most effective- 
ly by experience. ‘tThe sharper, the broader, the more demanding our experience, the 


better men we become.’’ Constant organizational planning provides the base for this 
growth. 


The application of sound organization principles will aid in the design of management 
positions so that men are steered to the greatest possible contribution they can make 
to the company while developing broad experience. Managers develop by effective 
operation in their present positions. In becoming a business manager in his own 

area the individual learns to do the job above him and many of the promotional 
problems disappear. 


To obtain best results in broadening supervisors Mr. Schleh suggests the following: 
(1) set objectives and let the man know what you expect; (2) train to improve the 
operation; (3) assign work-schedule and lay it out properly; (4) follow up to insure 
results; (5) discipline subordinates; (6) stimulate subordinates to best effort; (7) in- 
stall new methods; (8) develop subordinates; and (9) call to account. 


(225-58) 
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DEVELOPING ENGINEERS FOR MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY. HOWARD 
W. JOHNSON. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 66-71. 


Though many engineers have risen to top management posts, there is some basis for 
the belief that technical men usually lack the broad outlook needed for success in the 
managerial job. The author suggests how engineers can be helped to overcome the 
effects of their highly specialized training. The two main transition problems for 
engineers are perception and assumption. He sees things in a framework that is 
limited by his own experience, and assumes away part of the managerial process which 
limits his effectiveness in integrating the resources of the business. 


Opportunities for growth in the breadth that higher managerial jobs require take four 
main paths: new tasks (including job rotation), new colleagues (the intellectual 
stimulus of new ideas and new points of view), new habits and interests (such as 
interest in and discussion of economics, law, political science, psychology, the 
humanities), and new situations (actual physical exposures such as visits to other 
plants and companies). These four paths overlap and, of course, do not assure broad- 
ening of the engineers’ horizons but they provide the opportunity. The first pre- 
requisite for their effective utilization is the individual’s interest in this process for 
himself — as self-development. 


The job of the top executive is to grasp the total relevance of the picture and make 
decisions that will guide the organization to its goal. When the engineer discovers 
that business embraces a whole a of a that < cannot be solved by the tech- 


(226— 58) 


— DEVELOPMENT: WHERE DOES IT STAND TODAY? ROBERT K. 


The Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 4-8, 64-72. 


Are management development programs really worthwhile? Top management is begin- 
ning to take a more critical attitude toward its development programs. Some recent 


articles have gone so far as to assert that formal processes of management develop- 
ment are unsound, 


An AMA survey conducted five years ago showed that more than fifty per cent of a 
sampling of over five hundred leading companies had programs. It is estimated that 
the developme nt of two out of three supervisors or executives is now being con- 
templated under some type of program. This increased mome nt um behind formal 
programs coupled with a growing skepticism suggests it’s time for management to 
evaluate its efforts carefully. This recent study by Mr. Stolz centers on performance 
appraisals. It is noted that in considering the results we should remember that there 
are no measuring instruments to determine the dollar value of management develop- 
ment programs. Discussed in this article are such major questions as guiding princi- 
ples behind the program, major trends in recent years, problems to be solved, and, 
benefits that management can expect. 


Management development has been an evolutionary process since its conception about 
a decade ago. There have been considerable changes in objectives, concepts, and 

methods. If management is not satisfied with its present program, it should carefully 
reassess its efforts. (227-58) 


WHY MANAGERS CHANGE JOBS AND WHEN. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business, Vol. 46, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 72-82. 


Restlessness hits the executive population in the ages between 35 and 43, where a 
major study finds more than half of those surveyed wanting to move. These members 
of middle management are suffering symptoms of ‘‘career menopause.’’ As a high rate 
of mobility among a company ’s most talented executives is not a condition to be 


encouraged, a company’s personnel policies and procedures must be alert to half 
the wanderers. 


An inventory of executive potential should be kept carefully and a personal interest 
maintained in each individual. Deficiencies should be brought to the fore and cor- 
rected, and reasons for unrest discovered and handled as early as possible. These 
generally fall into the general areas of desire for more money, ambitious wife, job 
dissatisfaction, lack of challenge, feeling of career stagnation, fear of rigid seniority 
concept, slowdown of advancement, lack of long-range planning by company, desire 
for change in size of company (larger or smaller), and personality clashes. 


Industry’ s hiring-age bias panics many into that ‘‘one last move before 40,’’ although 
today’s man of 40 is much younger physically and mentally than that of 1910 and can 
look forward to another 15 to 20 years of maximum productivity and achievement. 


(228-58) 
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HELP YOURSELF TO EXECUTIVE SKILL. TRIS COFFIN. 
Nation’s Business, Vol. 46, No. 9, September 1958 Pages 68-72. 


The ability to supervise the work of others cannot be applied to a prospective 
manager like a coat of paint, according to the experience of the officials of General 
Electric Company. GE has adopted the approach of providing for self-development 
after answering for itself the four major questions: What are the manpower needs for 
managers? What makes good managers? What are the principles of development? 
How can a company help managers develop? 


The ten basic principles of development demonstrate: that, the development process 
is highly individual; that, every man’s development is self-development; that, it can- 
not be based on any set of ideal or specified personality traits; that, it is 90% the 
result of day-to-day experience; that, opportunity for development must be wide open 
to all; that, development in present job (rather than for promotion) should be stressed; 
that, managing is a distinct profession or science; that, decentralized decision- 
making is a development key; that, managers at all levels are responsible for helping 
develop those under them; and, finally, A oe moral and spiritual values are basic in 
the development process. 


As applied to the individual, GE first appraises him, sets the course for self- _ 
development, then proposes the personalized self-development plan, and, most impor- 
tant, affords every possible assistance in assuring its success by company interest 


and aid. 
(229-58) 


THE CASE FOR COMPANY CREEDS. STEWART THOMPSON. 
The Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 14-18, 81-84. 


How do we get common understanding and resulting cooperation? How do we determine 
and organize the basic information and criteria for the executive? How do we get 
people to work together for the good of the organization? Times have changed and 

the top manager can no longer pinpoint responsibility, trouble areas, and poor deci- 
sions. The executive makes his greatest contribution when he feels a responsibility 
for the entire business. The workers, to some extent, determine how much and what 
kind of work he will produce. 


The company creed is one way that some companies are approaching these problems. 
The creed is ‘ta document in which the managers have set down some ideas and ideals 
dealing with the conduct of the business and how it is to be managed.’’ A recent 
AMA survey indicated that seventy-five per cent of the companies surveyed had 
creeds written less than five years ago. In answer to the question, What purpose was 
the creed intended to serve?, formalization and clarification of basic philosophy was 
the answer given most often. Thirty-five out of ninety-four responses expressed the 
opinion that the development of more effective managerial policy was made possible 
through the development and publication of the company creed. The majority of firms 
indicated that they would advise other companies to develop creeds. 


Mr. Thompson expresses this view: ‘‘The need is plain: without organized thinking 
there can be no organized action, and without organized action to road to corporate 
growth is hard to find and harder to follow.’’ (230-58) 


ATTITUDES IN ADMINISTRATION. F.T. LOCKWOOD. 
Public Administration. Vol. 36, Autumn 1958, Pages 213-229, 


In his essay, which was awarded the second prize in the Haldane Essay Competition 
for 1957, Mr. Lockwood attempts to demonstrate that in a large administrative setting, 
such as a government department, production considerations overshadow creative 
principles. He discusses why the trend, once established, seems inevitable and 
emphasizes its ‘'disastrous’’ effects. Quoting from a recent talk by Sir Herbert Read 
on ‘‘Art, Industry and National Decay,’’ the author suggests that throughout the 

world the creative and imaginative mind is divorced from the governing or productive 
mind — a state of ‘‘social schizophrenia.”’ 


He concludes by suggesting change may be instituted by: (1) re-defining goals, out- 
lining the methods for achievement, and then infusing the will to reach the goal; 

(2) demonstrating that more vital levels of thought can be brought to bear; and, 

(3) recreating the interest, the sense of involvement, and dedication that differentiates 
the individual from mediocrity. 


The administrator must have a clear understanding that his speciality lies in the 
deliberate cultivation of non-specialization. The ideal is ‘freedom from prejudice 
and a liberation of thought and perception which allows the administrator to walk with 
all men, yet keep his virtue, may be the required attitude to restore the vocational 
value to administration.’’ 


(231-58) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


THE ROLE OF THE FOREMAN IN MODERN INDUSTRY. M. J. BALMA AND 
OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958. Pages 367-378. 


The first article in this series analyzed the changing role of foremen in modern 
industry and reported the development of a measure of management identification 
using an indirect method of attitude measurement. The current article describes the 
relationships found between foreman identification with management, work group 
productivity, and employee attitude toward the foreman. 


After the indirect measure of foremen’s tendencies to identify with management had 
been developed, it was submitted to first-line operating foremen in 28 manufacturing 
plants in the midwest. Several management people from each of the plants rated the 
foremen work groups in their respective plants on the basis of how well they were 
doing their present job. Groups of foremen from each plant were thereby identified 
as being leaders of relatively high-producing or low-producing work groups. In 19 of 
the 28 plants a short questionnaire designed to reflect attitude toward foreman was 
administered to the employees working under these selected foremen. 


Statistical analyses were undertaken to investigate the relationships between the 
major variables: management identification scores of foremen, productivity ratings of 
foremen’s work groups, and employees’ attitude toward foremen scores. Results and 
implications are discussed. The findings tend both to support and contradict the 
findings relative to the possibility and desirability of ‘dual loyalty’’ — loyalty of the 
foreman both to his men and to the company. (232-58) 


CAN THEY GET ALONG WITHOUT. YOU? C. E. CERAMI. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 2-6. 


What happens when a supervisor is absent from his organization because of vacation, 
illness or other emergency? The answer to this may show a good deal about how 
effective the supervisor has been in carrying out his responsibilities. The superior 
whose employees work effectively in his absence has set up an organization that can 
meet changing conditions, developed the leadership qualities of the men under him, 
and created real loyalty to the company and its goals. This type of supervisor is, 
indeed, the individual who is most often promoted. 


The author discusses a number of steps which can be taken to aid in the goal of 
having a self-reliant organization. The first step in the plan is to set up a clear set 
of emergency assignments for subordinates. This broadens the interests of the in- 
dividual involved and increases his sense of the complexities of the organization. 
Another element is to break away from one man-leadership by developing the leader- 
ship of others in the unit. This requires that the supervisor watch carefully for signs 
of initiative and give ample recognition and a chance for further development. 
Finally, the supervisor must build a spirit of wanting to do a good job even when no 
one is looking. The supervisor must show his subordinates how their work fits into 
the whole company picture, and how the company’s achievements reflect credit and 
benefits on them and on the whole work team. 


(233-58) 


RESEARCH ENGINEERS ANALYZE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. J.L. CROSS. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 9, September 1958 
Pages 13-16, 


What do a group of engineering supervisors think are the answers to the question, 
What is an effective supervisor? This article reports the analysis made by a group of 
45 supervisors of the A. O. Smith Company, who were enrolled in a management 
development conference. The conferees attempted to delineate in deiail the concepts 
= terms they felt were encompassed in a broad definition of effective noni a 
“the skill of producing a desired result through the direction of other peopl 
rar titior of the group were placed under the classifications, (1) What it IS he Eadie, 
and (2) What He DOES. Another approach was to list a large number of characteris- 
tics under the components terms in the formula: ES os Supervision; D (Drive); 
I (Intelligence); R (Responsibility); H (Handling People). 


The author feels that this analytical approach had four advantages: (1) It allowed 
analytically trained engineers to use their skill to concentrate on a problem recog- 
nized as applicable to them; (2) the conferences could be used to emphasize the need 
for effectiveness in thinking, planning, and working; (3) it emphasized the fact that 
objective analysis may be applied to the area of human relations; and (4) it increased 
the value of management programs since it was agreed that effective supervision was 
a skill that could be developed. 


(234-58) 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. R.T. STUDER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 21-25, 


The traditional conflict between ‘‘line’’ and ‘‘staff’’ is often to be found in the 
relationship between the foreman and the industrial engineer. Why this is so, and 
what may be done to lessen the conflict, is the theme of this article. Conflict 

often arises because of the old problem of not being able to see the forest for the 
trees, discussion deteriorates into haggling over small details without sufficient 
agreement on the overall framework. Often the supervisor resents the ‘‘intrusion’’ 
on his responsibilities. To develop understanding real effort is required; it does not 
**just develop’’ of itself. 


One means of reaching this goal is self-education. A foreman, for example, might 
build up his knowledge of the fundamentals of industrial engineering, while the 
engineer might increase his knowledge of shop practice. Rotating work assignments 
and organized training programs are also helpful. Role playing can be used to great 
effect in helping the individual to see another’s problems. The foreman must have 
the initiative of asking for help when it is needed. If the foreman is given the 
responsibility of really being a manager, he gets results by weighing all the factors 
involved in the problems of operating his department. Once he assumes this 
responsibility, it becomes his duty to secure the cooperation and help of the indus- 
trial engineer when needed. Good performance evaluation is also necessary as an 
aid in determining what changes and actions are required for maximum performance 
and improved relationships. 

(235-58) 


THE THREE ESSENTIAL SKILLS NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. 
E.R. CORNWALL. 
Office Management. Vol. 19, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 30-31,... 


Analysis, communication and planning are the three essential skills the office 
manager needs for effective supervision, contends Earl R. Cornwall, Controller, 
Service Systems Corporation. Analysis is the first step in improving supervision. 


The office manager should start by examining the work assignments of each clerk, 
then check systems and procedures with a special lookout for ‘tbootleg’’ forms. 
Equipment should be examined to see whether it is being used most efficiently. The 
manager should ask himself whether work stations are well organized for the job 
being done or whether they were originally organized for quite a different job. Merit- 
rating of employees should be tried to aid in the detection of improvement as well as 
unsatisfactory tendencies which might be corrected before serious problems arise. 


Communication, the second essential skill for effective office supervision, may be 
accomplished by daily task setting and follow-up. Lines of communication should be 
kept open. An aid to communicating with the employees is the staff conference, if 
conducted effectively. Planning is the other key aspect of good office supervision. 
Good selection and placement of personnel of course is a keystone to good planning, 
with consideration of the rest of the office force before final selection is made. Em- 
ployees should be rotated so that each can perform several jobs within the office. 
Job enlargement should be considered. Supervisory planning should be aligned with 
over-all departmental planning. (236-58) 


SO THEY MADE HIMA SUPERVISOR. M.S. STRONY. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 12, December 1958. Pages 20-25. 


Through a lively case study the author presents the account of a dynamic salesman 
who was promoted into a supervisory position in the home office and, in his eagerness 
to get going and lack of understanding of human relations, brought about fireworks, 
turnover, and lowered morale in the work unit. The account then shifts to a self- 
analysis on the part of Jim, the supervisor, as to how and why things happened as 
they did and what could be done to improve the situation. 


Among the ‘‘daily half dozen’’ pointers which are drawn from the case in order to 
guide the new supervisor: (1) remember that you are working with people — not things; 
(2) keep your subordinates informed of things that will affect them and explain why 
these things are necessary — don’t let people get to learn things via the grapevine; 

(3) give your subordinates a chance to present their ideas — and give credit as due; 

(4) look for unused abilities in subordinates — bring them out, develop them; (5) the 
old ‘pat on the back’? is still a good tonic; use it; (6) don’t be afraid to make mis- 
takes ... Admit the mistake when recognized, and don’t pass the buck or the blame. 


Other guidelines for the new supervisor: take it easy and spend sufficient time in 
studying the different jobs under your supervision and the relationships of jobs and 
people; consult with people before changes are made; sell employees on the value of 
improved procedures, systems, equipment, and layouts. 


(237—58) 
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EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION: AN ADAPTIVE AND RELATIVE PROCESS. 
RENSIS LIKERT. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958 Pages 317-332, 


Research attempts to discover specific supervisory behaviors related to effectiveness 
of supervision are frequently conflicting and inconclusive. Specific supervisory acts 
may be effective in some situations but not in others, effective with some sub- 
ordinates but not with others. The response of a subordinate to a supervisory act 
depends not only upon the nature of the act itself, but also upon the meaning of the 
act to the subordinate. This meaning always depends upon the relationship of the 
supervisory act to the expectations, values, and interpersonal skills of the 
subordinate. 


All of the perceptions, expectations, values, and interpersonal skills of the sub- 
ordinate influence his response to each act of his superior. Supervision is therefore 
an adaptive and relative process in the sense that a supervisor, to be effective, 
must always adapt his behavior to fit the values and skills of his subordinates. The 
reverse is equally true; the subordinate must relate his behavior to the expectations, 
values and interpersonal skills of his superior. 

This does not deny the importance of universal principles in supervis ory-subordinate 
relationships. It reinforces the view that a broadly applicable principle must allow 
variation in interpretation in such a way that meanings, not necessarily acts, are con- 
sistent with the principle. This broadens rather then restricts the range of applica- 
bility of basic principles. (238-58) 


DEVELOPING INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISORS. A..S. ADAMS. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 7, No. 3, September 1958. Pages 58-60, 76. 


The principal means of supervisory training at the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
a research and development organization of some 5,000 civilian employees, is the 
workshop method. 


The typical workshop is conducted from two to five days, with sessions held eight 
hours a day. As each workshop opens the participants register, receive a copy of the 
program or agenda, and complete a questionnaire designed to obtain their attitudes 
toward the training, a summary of their previous training experience, and the expecta- 
tions concerning this particular workshop. In the introductory period of about an hour 
or two, the goals of the workshop are stated, the way it would fit into a total super- 
visory training plan of the organization is described, and the desired interest and 
participation is indicated. General sessions, comprising the total group’which ranges 
from 30 to 80 supervisors, are held each day — usually two sessions of about 14 hours 
each. Resource people are called in for lecture, panel discussions, presentation of 
motion pictures, and other activities. Participants are then divided into small groups, 
from 10 to 15 each, and the group meets with a discussion leader twice daily. The 
closing session is used for the evaluation of the total workshop, and the participants, 
trainers, and resource people together focus the highlights, relationships of the con- 
tent, and strengths and weaknesses of the workshop. Evaluation of the several work- 
shops held point to ‘‘better than satisfactory’’ training sessions through this medium. 


(239—58) 


DOES THE PENALTY MATCH THE OFFENSE?’ W. COLLINS AND H. HARROW. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 9, September 1958. Pages 18-24. 


Questions of discipline often plague the first-line supervisor when there are no clear- 
cut guides for enforcing company rules. The way violations are handled can be the 
cause of widespread difficulty later. The authors present the experience of Hooker 
Chemical Corporation in providing a written outline for their supervisors. This is 
‘used as the guide for discipline, as part of a flexible procedure. For example, the 
length of disciplinary layoffs is not rigidly specified; it is left mainly to the judgment 
of the supervisor to suit the individual case. 


Rule violations are grouped into three major catagories; (1) Minor offenses consist of 
rule infractions which do not great damage or have serious consequences when they 
are viewed individually, but are considered more serious when they are accumulated; 
(2) Major offenses consist of violations that substantially interfere with production or 
damage morale, or in which the seriousness of the offense would be readily apparent 
to a reasonable person; (3) Intolerable offenses produce strain on the employment 
relationship. A chart is presented which shows the type of offense and the possible 
enforcement action, plus pointers for the supervisor to keep in mind. 


Another method of meeting this problem is given in a followup article on the approach 
of the Ryan Aeronautical Company. Here offenses are listed in groups A, B, and C — 
with A the most serious offenses. Numerous examples of each are given, and there is 
a chart which shows penalties to be assessed for each offense. 

(240-58) 
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TURN POOR WORK HABITS INTO GOOD. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 11, November 1958, Pages 96-99, 


Work habits can only be changed by leadership; today’s toughness alone won’t do it. 
A habit builds from four basic sources — early training, early job experience, group 
mores, and the boss. 


Eight ways in which work habits can be improved include: (1) Watch the work 

pattern of employees; (2) Replace the bad habit with a good one; (3) Start the new 
employee right; (4) Show the employee a reason for changing; (5) Try the job yourself; 
(6) Set a good example; (7) Work through the informal organization; and, (8) Get 
participation. 


Particular awareness should be shown of the effect of cliques over the output of their 
members and the controls they exercise through exclusion and ostracism of people 
who don’t stay in line. The first-line supervisor who can belong both to management 
and the clique is the key to working through informal groups. His leadership can 
result in acceptance on the part of workers to convert poor work habits into good. It 
is a responsibility of first-line supervision and cannot be ‘‘palmed off’’ as a problem 
of upper management. 


(241-58) 


FOREMEN SELECTION IN LIGHT OF A THEORY OF.SUPERVISION. 
LUDWIG HUTTNER AND D. M. STENE. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958 Pages 403-409. 


This account describes how a production supervisor selection program was developed 
for Pillsbury Mills. A number of research studies seemed to indicate that one of the 
dimensions contributing to effective supervision was an orientation toward people 
rather than things. These studies indicated that foremen who had attitudes, interests, 
and backgrounds which were conducive to the people orientation were by and large 
more likely to be successful. The selection tools used in the research project were 
guided by this thesis. 


The supervisor selection battery was shown to be valid against a rank-rate criterion 
of 146 first-line production supervisors. A multiple correlation of .56 was obtained 
from the Wonderlic Personnél Test and the Huttner Supervisory Aptitudes Test. The 
success ratio with the tests as well as the other relevant measures at various cut-off 
points are listed in a table. 


The study also shows that the hypothesis concerning the theory of effective super- 
vision is sound when validated against management’s definition of effective super- 
vision. The selection battery is short, easily administered and scored, and it provides 
operating management with an effective tool for the selection of new first-line super- 
visors, especially when used in conjunction with a thorough review of an individual’s 
background, education, and previous job performance. The percentage of improvement 
with tests, as well as their utility and selection ratios, make the battery practical and 
operational, (242—58) 


DO YOU DELEGATE THE WHOLE JOB? (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 9, September 1958, Pages 2-9. 


The concept of ‘completed staff work’’ is an important one for any supervisor to fully 
understand in order to bring forth the most effective effort on the part of his sub- 
ordinates. In essence, the idea behind it is that ‘‘when the manager makes an 
assignment, the subordinate sees the project through in its entirety, making all plans 
necessary to put the program into effect ... It is important that the subordinate him-. 
self make all preliminary decisions, submitting the project to his superior only for 
final approval.”’ 


The supervisor has a number of responsibilities in carrying out this plan. He must — 
be able to define the problem; designate who has what authority; indicate expected 
results; contribute his experience; set a target date; check on the project from time to 
time; and finally, and most difficult of all, give the subordinate free reign. The sub- 
ordinate, conversely, also has responsibilities. He must know what is wanted, work 
out the problem to completed solution, report work in progress to the supervisor, take 
responsibility for coordinating his plan, put himself in his boss’s place, and present a 
finished report. 


Pitfalls may occur since many managers may be reluctant to delegate because they 
feel, ‘‘I can do it better myself,’’they lack confidence in their subordinates, they fear 
taking chance. Subordinates, too, may shrink from complete delegation for various 
reasons. They require positive incentives for accepting responsibility. 


(243-58) 
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THE GENTLE ART OF CHANNEL JUMPING. R.H. EWING. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 9, September 1958 Pages 10-17. 


Supervisors frequently are involved in channel jumping — both as victims and villians. 
This article represents the conclusion of 30 supervisors, enrolled in a management 
course at the Packard-Bell Electronics Corporation, on the question of what makes 
supervisors bypass the chain of command and how this can be prevented. It is 
written in a format containing two parallel columns. One is labeled ‘‘Reasons or ex- 
cuses for channel jumping.’’ Some 22 different reasons are given. Side by side is a 
discussion of remedies for such action. 


The reasons for channel jumping are grouped under several major categories often 
used as a justification for such action: (1) efficiency, of the good of the company, 
(2) empire building, (3) personal friction, (4) defensive maneuvers, (5) lack of con- 
fidence in the person bypassed, (6) habit or precedent, (7) ignorance or absence of 
proper procedure. The list covers a wide variety of justifications used in making an 
‘end run.’’ For example, one reason often cited is: ‘tHot’’ projects have special 
privileges. A suggested remedy is ‘‘Maybe the project isn’t as hot as you suppose. 
But if it is, and if the program doesn’t require working through the usual chain of 
command, make it official by specifying a different procedure.”’ 


(244-58) 


HOW TO FIND THE BEST IN EVERY MAN. BERNARD HALDANE. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 9-17. 


As a means of finding and developing the best a man has to offer, existing methods of 
selection and appraisal (such as application blanks, interviewing, psychological tests, 
and management training programs) leave much to be desired. These techniques 
should be subjected to highly critical reexamination, and others which show promise 
of yielding better results should be explored. 


One promising procedure of this kind is the success pattern, which is explained in 
this article. The theory of the success pattern is based on three premises: (1) A 
man’s future success is shaped by the same factors as have determined his success 
in the past; (2) To get the best out of a man you must look for the best that is in him, 
drawing this out from the man himself; (3) When a man feels that a particular experi- 
ence represented a success for him, it must have called forth the use of many of his 
best qualities, 


The following method is suggested in order to determine a man’s success pattern. 
First, help him to get into the groove by suggesting that he tell you about something 
he has done recently which he considers outstanding. Ask what gave him his first 
feeling of success, what are his avocations and hobbies which have lasted over a 
period of years, and other examples of experiences of which he is proud — all this 
time attempting to overcome any stated ‘‘modesty’’ in doing so. Through cross- 
corroboration of his answers, seek the common factors underlying his activities and 
their direction: primary concern with words, figures, people, things, reasoning, art, 


YOU HELP WRITE THE UNION CONTRACT. LEONARD J. SMITH. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 13-18, 


The supervisor carries out many roles in modern industry. Often, however, super- 
visors feel that they have no part in the negotiation of the union contract, even though 
they must administer it day by day. Mr. Smith points out that in reality supervisors 
participate in many ways in the writing and rewriting of the contract clauses. ‘‘By 
his actions, decisions, and relationships with employees, the supervisor in effect 
writes and rewrites the contract every day.’’ A company may actually have super- 
visors acting as observers. In another company supervisors sit in on pre-negotiation 
session or post-negotiation meetings, but the supervisors most powerful influence on 
the union contract is felt even before the bargaining begins. ‘‘Their daily activity 
throughout the year creates the climate of the negotiations.’’ 


Another important way in which the supervisor influences the contract is through his 
handling of the contract clauses. He may, for example, permit employees to do things 
not permitted by the contract which will later be upheld by arbitration. Similarly, he 
may fail to enforce clauses which will result in creating precedents contrary to the 
written contract. To prevent this from happening the author feels that the supervisor 
must be thoroughly familiar not only with the terms of the union contract but with the 
company’s thinking in regard to each clause. This is important when viewed from the 
_— point that grievance handling is actually a form of contract negotiation day by 
ay. 


(246-58) 
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‘ INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


ACCIDENT PRONENESS. RUSSELL DeREAMER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 12, December 1958 Pages 12-19. 


Mr. DeReamer, Consultant, Personnel Practices, General Electric Company and author 
of the recent publication, Modern Safety Practices, urges that we take a hard look at 
the traditional concept of accident-proneness and redirect our efforts into more con- 
structive channels. The concept of accident proneness originated with the discovery 
some time ago that a small percentage of the population had a high percentage of 
injuries. This has limited significance, declares Mr. DeReamer. Only a very small 
percentage of the population could possibly be identified as truly accident prone. The 
fact is that ‘twe are all subject to accidents; whether we have them or not usually 
depends on the number of unsafe acts we commit and the number of unsafe conditions 
we encounter in a given period.”’ 


It is more important for managers to concentrate on the observations that accidents 
are caused by lack of supervisory safety direction and by the employees’ physical 
and mental condition in the work situation. These are the factors that must be im- 
proved if we desire to cut down accidents. The author prescribes as guides to pre- 
vention: (1) intensification during the summer months and during the third and sixth 
hours of an eight-hour shift; (2) more indoctrination of new supervisors and new 
employees; (3) concentration on young male employees, especially, in safety alert- 
ness; (4) systematic investigations of accidents and immediate correction of causes; 
(5) supervisory attention to employee attitudes, satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
temperament, and physical condition. A ‘‘Safety Check List” is featured. 


(247-58) 


WHAT KIND.OF PEOPLE SHOULD YOUR FIREMEN BE? (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 13, November 1958. Pages 32, 50. 


Companies which do not have professional fire-fighters for fire protection of the 
industrial plant depend upon volunteers or the foremen’s selections of likely prospects 
from their departments for such auxiliary services in a brigade. The National Fire 
Protection Association and the National Board of Fire Underwriters outline the follow- 
ing as three rules for selecting plant firemen: (1) every man must be able-bodied; 

(2) men must be ‘‘on tap’’ for duty according to some schedule by which the plant will 
be covered from shift to shift; (3) men must have ability and willingness to take the 
necessary training. These are supplemented by the following observations: ‘‘Firemen 
must be smart enough that they can understand any highly specialized technical 
training they’ll receive. . .Fire-fighting nowadays is scientific and deals with 
dangerous and complicated materials; you can’t use just anyone to do it. . .Firemen 


must know how to obey orders. . .A fire brigade should have close-to-military 
discipline.’’ 


Attention is given, too, to the kind of officer in charge of the firemen, for this is vital 
if he is chief of a five-man squad or head of a consolidated group of a large number of 
separate brigades. On this point the NFPA and the NBFU prescribe the following as 
the desirable kind: (1) The officer should be technically competent — he should know 
fire-fighting thoroughly, and if he has had training in a public fire department so much 
the better; (2) He should be a good teacher — able to train his men well; and, (3) He 
should be a good commander — he must have leadership ability, especially in such 


situations. (248-58) 


ONE ACCIDENT IS FAR TOO MANY. DAVID JUDGE. 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 25, No. 219, September 1958. Pages 13-15. 


Among the United Kingdom’s larger companies is the Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. 

This article discusses its safety program which is headed by Mr. Sydney R. Smith, who 
has had thirty years’ service as a works and development engineer for Dunlop and is a 
member of the safety officers’ and engineers’ advisory committees for the rubber indus- 


try and a member of the national executive of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. 


‘Safety is management’s responsibility,’’ declares Mr. Smith. In March a new accident 
prevention manual was introduced to safety and training officers of the company. 
Supervisors will be thoroughly trained before they receive their manual, since a man 
learns more from what he is told than from what he reads. The course will use 
specialists in chemistry and engineering as well as regular instructors. The whole 


program is a part of a ‘‘team’’ effort to exploit the company’s resources to the fullest 
extent. 


The course will consist of fifteen to nineteen hours of instruction. Upon the comple- 
tion of the course each supervisor will begin to make periodic ‘‘hazard surveys”’ 
within his shop. These surveys are reviewed by management ahd priorities assigned 
depending upon the urgency and the ease with which the project can be accomplished. 
Mr. Smith further states, ‘‘As far as the industry in general is concerned, the big firm 
puts far more into safety than it gets out and that is just how it should be.”’ 


(249-58) 
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THE KEY TO A GUARD PROGRAM IS — FOLLOW THROUGH. GEORGE 
HERRMANN. 


Safety Maintenance. Vol. 116, No. 6, December 1958. Pages 10-12. 
The Safety Director of the Lionel Corporation (Irvington, N.J.), in this Machine Guard 


Series published in Safety Maintenance, stresses the importance of persuading em- 
amiga on using them. Procuring guards for presses and other machines is one thing, 
ut getting employees sold on using them is another thing. 


Four essential requirements for a good safety program are listed: (1) management 
must know what parts of the machinery are apt to produce accidents — and the Safety 
Departme nt serves as management’s representative; (2) know how best to safeguard 
those parts; (3) make sure that all persons employed are educated and trained in safe 
practices; and (4) revise continually the standards of guarding in conformity with the 
most modern practices. At the-Lionel Corporation there are strict rules which foremen 
and employees must observe — and violation of safety rules may result in discharge. 
Safety repairs involve the teamwork of the Safety Department, the foremen, and 
special maintenance men who assist in the weekly inspections and in setting up the 
repairs needed. Consideration is given to both safety and production potential in the 
purchase and installation of new guards. Union cooperation in the stress on safety 
guards, in the company, has been of high caliber. Yet, the major stress must be upon 
human relations element in follow-through — to know how to approach, persuade, and 
gain the cooperation of the individual employee at the work location. 


(250-58) 


FIRESTONE’S PROGRAMS REALLY WORK. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 12, October 1958, Pages 33-34, 84. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, with plants of 250 to more than 6,000 employees 
and distributed in various parts of the world, has earned the National Safety Council’s 
Award of Honor nine times within the past thirteen years for its world-wide operations. 
It has held the national safety record for tire plants for the past ten years, 


br the opening of a new Firestone plant, the executives at headquarters in Akron 

who are assigned to take charge of the new plant are briefed by the Safety Department 
in regard to the purchase and installation of necessary safety equipment. The safet 
education program has been successful, due to the joint efforts of the safety and train- 
ing officials. Candidates for foremen positions come from the production ranks and an 
important qualification is their record and concern for safety. Monthly safety meetings 
are held for foremen and supervisors at all Firestone plants. The Firestone medical 
department is actively iaeelens in the total program. Communication is effectively 
achieved through printed notices of rules, conferences, flow of information about 
safety equipment, exchange of views among safety directors, engineers, foremen, and 


inspectors, relationships with union officials, lectures, training films, and other 
media. 


The Akron headquarters receives regularly reports on all injuries, lost-time or first- 

aid, and passes along to field managers and safety directors recommendations on how 
to avoid similar accidents. The support and backing of the Executive Vice President, 
Mr. J. E. Trainer, has sparked much of this achievement. (251-58) 


ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS TOWARDS MENTAL ILLNESS. DORIS C. CLARK. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind, Rel. Jour. Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1958. 
Pages 9-14. 


Psychiatry and social skills, shock therapy, medical and occupational therapy all 
play their part in restoring to rational thinking and living persons who have suffered 

a neurosis or psychosis. Sixty per cent of the 70,000 persons in mental hospitals in 
Canada in 1958 will return to the community as improved or cured. Public acceptance, 
however, has not kept pace with science. Evidence of stigma and misunderstanding 
are often encountered by the patient, the social worker, or the employment agencies 
attempting to help in rehabilitation. 


A recent study by the author of a cross-section of thirty-four representative Toronto 
employers indicated: (1) a widespread tendency to generalize on the basis of limited 
experience; (2) employers lack of knowledge about mental illness; (3) the limited 
nature of work entrusted to former patients; (4) the questionable capacity of\certain 
kinds of employers to help with rehabilitation; and, (5) the need for more research. By 
providing employment and working closely with specialists the personnel officials can 


assist in the final stage in restoring a person to norma] living and productivity in a 
work setting. 


Present British labor laws attempt to achieve some balance between the employment 
of the healthy and the handicapped. The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 1944 
requires every employer with twenty or more workers to employ a certain number or 
quota of registered persons. The quota for each employer is about 3% of the total 


number of employees. (252-58) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THE DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF EMPLOYEE MORALE. M.E. BAEHR 
AND R. RENCK. 


Adm. Science Quarterly. Vol. 3, No. 2, September 1958. Pages 157-184. 


Three separate research investigations, based on the efforts of the authors and the 
cooperation of many companies, pointed up with consistency five dimensions or 
factors in the structure of morale. The five are: (1) integration in the organization — 
the employee’s identification with the company as shown by pride and interest in the 
company and feeling that he is part of the company; these sentiments are linked to the 
belief that there is good communication, management has integrity, and management 
has concern for employee welfare; (2) job satisfaction — intrinsic satisfaction in 
actually doing the job; this is also linked to the belief that the job affords opportunity 
for personal growth and advancement in the organization; (3) immediate supervision — 
the employee’s attitudes toward his supervisor in the human relations aspect and the 
purely administrative aspects; (4) friendliness and cooperation of fellow employees — 
ability to work together without friction; this feeling is strongly affected by the inter- 
_ onal relations among employees on the job; and, (5) personal rewards — satis- 
tion with the pay and related benefits is dominant, but it is not confined to 
satisfaction with material benefits alone; the feeling that he is doing something 


The authors stress, then, that employee morale involves various relationships as 
evidenced in these investigations — relationships to the formal organization, to the 
primary work group, to the supervisor, to the performance of the job itself, and to 
material satisfactions such as pay, benefits, and status. (253-58) 


worthwhile, can grow on the job, and foresee advancement are part of personal rewards. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN A PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL CHANGE. 
J. R. P. FRENCH AND OTHERS. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n), Vol. 35, No. 3, Nou.-Dec. 1958. Pages 16-29. 


Through the collaboration of officials of the University of Michigan’s Research Center 
for Group Dynamics and officials of the Harwood Manufacturing Company, there is 


participation in modernizing its production methods. The changes were to be effected 


tion lines, change to new systems of production and new pay rates, productivity and 


record, and other considerations. 


The summary notes these observations: (1) the radical change in production methods 
brought about results that were highly gratifying to management; (2) the cost of 
production was reduced, a better product was turned out, production time was 
shortened, and productive capacity was expanded without heavy overhead charges; 
(3) labor-management relations were also gratifying to both parties; (4) the experience 
demonstrated the value of allowing maximum participation of workers in making a 


whole process, management did not lose sight of its right to make the changes it con- 
templated, but it was equally aware of what the changes meant to the employees.”’ 
Charts, statistics, and other information are featured. 


(254-58) 


presented this account of how a men’s apparel manufacturing company gained employee 


in three of the company’s plants. The article discusses in detail the views of manage- 
ment, the attitudes of employees, relations with the union, group meetings, communica- 


turnover of the four experimental groups of employees at various periods, the grievance 


change; (5) communication effectiveness was demonstrated in action. “Throughout the 


BUSINESS NEEDS MATURE AUTOCRATS. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 9, September 1958, Pages 34-35, 94-97. 


‘*The democratic approach to business administration and leadership seems to have 
reached its apex. To some people its future is subject to much doubt. What these 
critics refer to as its veneer has been cracking for at least five years.’’ Mr. Jennings 
presents the concepts of the autocratic approach and the democratic approach in 
management. He cites the criticisms voiced by Douglas McGregor, Robert McMurry, 
and others. It is maintained by the author that neither approach has proven itself as 


What, then, is the way out — if autocracy is unpopular and democracy is unnatural? 
The author believes that the way out is the emergence of a polished autocrat — some- 
one who wants to run with the ball but who at the same time makes the team feel that 
it is needed. He is the kind of manager who ‘‘controls and dominates individually and 
with emphasis on personal influence but he does not arouse animosity.’’ He does not 
meet with groups if he can avoid it, but he picks the group members off one at a time 
as individuals, He makes the decisions, but does not arouse resentment and — 
tion because, as a strategist, he tries to appear as though he has worked throug 
people in making the decisions. They do not consult any more than necessary, and 
when they do it is with other power individuals in the organization. The author 
presents this as a profile of he ‘*Mature Autocrat.”’ 


(255-58) 


far as convincing evidence of yielding the highest production, morale, and performance. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND THE BETTER USE OF HUMAN RESOURCES. 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN. 


Personncl (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n) Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 50-59, 


The efficient use of human resources requires three types of information: knowledge 
of the procedures for determining the limitation and potentialities of available per- , 
sonnel, knowledge of the possible patterns of organization and methods, and knowledge 
of how the available human resources can be most effectively combined with these 
patterns. Some kinds of information can be accepted and used in its present form, 
while other kinds must be confirmed or validated by research. 


Generally, personnel research falls into four main phases: fact finding, hypothesis 
formulation, evaluation, interpretation and application of the results. Each is dis- 
cussed — as are attempts toward better utilization through development of test bat- 
teries, identifying the job elements common to several types of work, measuring and 
predicting supervisory skills, and the use and development of a critical incident 
record. Patterns of supervisory behavior (single leadership, leadership-sharing, and 
reinforcement) were studied and reported as a research example. Recent research 
findings suggest that the most effective pattern of supervisory behavior is neither em- 
ployee nor production-centered, but involves the integration of the aims of the work 
group and the needs of each member in such a way that group members are individually 
reinforced in those activities which contribute to the greatest over-all group effective- 
ness. Information about employees should be collected and used in such a manner 
that planning may consider both his contribution to the organization and his personal 
satisfactions. (256-58) 
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KNOW YOURSELF. W.C.MENNINGER AND HARRY LEVINSON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 9, September 1958, Pages 32-39, 


Seeing the other fellow’s viewpoint, understanding what makes him — and ourselves — 
tick is a difficult task. We are hindered by our own unconscious motivations and since 
our safety devices or defense mechanisms work automatically there are many facets 

of our personalities we can’t be aware of with outside help. The authors present a 
framework which can help the reader to ‘‘sneak up on ourselves and take a look.’’ 


They point out that one way of learning is to watch your aggressive drives and actions. 
They are seen in many guises, especially important is how they appear in relation to 
your subordinates. ‘‘A look at your relationships with others will give you an insight 
into the way you express your aggressive feelings. This is the first step toward ef- 
fectively controlling these feelings.’’ Self understanding is also aided by understand- 
ing what other people expect of you, both superiors and subordinates. The 

article discusses a number of these expectations and their effect upon the employee 
behavior. The authors conclude with a set of questions which will help the reader 

in considering his own situation as measured against these yardsticks of emotional 
maturity. The reader will be better able to answer the query, ‘‘Am I doing as well 
with my abilities as I am capable of doing?”’ 


(257-58) 


SIX POLICIES INCREASE WILL TO WORK. DOUGLAS WILLIAMS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 11, November 1958 Pages 88-93. 


An interview with Mr. Williams, a management consultant of New York City whose 
firm has made surveys of worker attitudes covering thousands of employees in all 
kinds of industries all over the country, reveals certain key findings. He contends 
that current business interest in employee attitudes is by no means overdone. Among 
the key points: (1) The first ingredient necessary to favorable employee attitudes is 

ay, with stability of employment close behind; younger employees do not stress 
ine benefits much, but these grow in importance as the group ages and as its 
knowledge of these benefits grows; (2) Following economic factors, fair treatment 
looms large in building positive employee attitudes; (3) An atmosphere that allows 
constructive criticism builds morale and fosters employee identification with the 
organization; (4) Job interest — its germination and nurturing are next in importance 
in good morale; (5) Communication downward as well as upward, with management 
doing its share of listening, is important for holding employee attention; (6) Securing 
and retaining good supervision is fundamental to relations for the supervisor is _ 
manageme nt to the employee. Lumped together are the physical criteria of working 
conditions to which most companies pay a great deal of attention while overlooking 
those enumerated above. 


“‘If a company can score well on the factors of pay, fairness, job interest, integrity, 
communications, climate, able supervision — they’ll attract, keep, and reap the 
benefits of a high grade, well-motivated work force.’’ 


(258-58) 
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DIMENSIONS OF EMPLOYEE MORALE. DARRELL E. ROACH. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958. Pages 419-431. 


When the results of employee opinion surveys are communicated to management and 
supervisory personnel, they frequently ask ‘‘What are the causes?’’ and ‘‘What can 
we do to improve the situation?’’ These questions are often difficult to answer, 
especially if the survey results are expressed only in terms of over-all morale 
indices. Survey results may be more meaningful if they deal with specific satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions of the employee group. Specific satisfactions may also 
be more useful to management in planning programs for improvement. 


To determine some of these specific satisfactions, a 62-item employee opinion survey 
was subjected to a modified factor analysis. This survey had previously been filled 
out by 2,072 clerical and management employees of Nationwide Insurance Company. 
Twelve factors emerged from the analysis. One of the factors was identified as a 
ger2ral bias or ‘‘halo’’ factor, and another was identified as a general attitude toward 
supervision. 


The remaining ten factors were identified as: Pride in company, intrinsic job satis- 
faction, and satisfaction with each of the eight following conditions — setting up and 
enforcing job standards, supervisory consideration, work load and pressure, interest 

in and treatment of the individual, administration of saiaries, communications, develop- 
ment and progress, and co-workers. This analysis suggests areas of satisfaction 
which can be utilized to further understand and improve employee morale. 


(259-58) 


SATISFACTIONS AND INTERESTS. E.K.STRONG, JR. 
The American Psychologist. Vol. 13, No. 8, August 1958. Pages 449-456. 


It is suggested that ‘“‘satisfaction’’ refers to the worker as an individual and ‘‘morale’’ 
to the worker as a member of a group. The question is raised that perhaps the low 
relationships discovered between job satisfaction and production may be caused in 
part by inadequate measurement of job satisfaction. Some of these difficulties are 
discussed, including the items on an opinion survey not being extensive or specific. 
some sources of satisfaction are not pertinent to production, current fluctuations in 
mood of the respondent, the age factor, questionable practice of adding all items 
together to form an over-all total, and inadequate measurement of job success. 


The concepts of opinion, attitude, interest and satisfaction are discussed. Five 
characteristics of interests mentioned are: they are acquired, persistent, intense, 
involve acceptance-rejection, and readiness to act. In the measurement of satisfac- 
tion, it is both difficult and of questionable value to measure past satisfactions. Con- 
cerning a goal not yet attained, three components are evident: the goal, the dissatis- 
faction of today, and the anticipated satisfaction of tomorrow. 


What is proposed is the measurement of motivation rather than satisfaction of a given 
moment. Motivation is a more dynamic aspect of behavior and should prove more use- 
ful in predicting future behavior. Measurement of motivation and interests do not 
predict how far or how fast one will go, for success is primarily a matter of ability — 
but they indicate direction as to which of many activities will be engaged in by the 


individual. (260-58) 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE FOR CREATIVITY: AN OPINION STUDY OF 105 
EXPERTS. EUGENE RAUDSEPP. 
The Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 9, September 1958. Pages 4-8, 70-75. 


The author recently asked 105 experts in the area of creativity (top people actively 
engaged in the field) to indicate in what ways they were satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the encouragement for creativity and invention currently being given to technical 
people in industry. Among the major problems discussed are: (1) preoccupation by 
manageme n* with the immediate payoff, (2) status and compensation problems, (3) too 


much emphasis on group thinking, and, (4) the general negative attitude toward the 
intellectual. 


Some of the suggestions given in this article for developing the proper climate are: 

(1) make an effort to understand creative people and the processes involved; (2) pro- 
vide proper motivation and concrete rewards concerning status and prestige; (3) take 
more calculated risks; (4) give research its deserved status; (5) provide moral support; 
(6) accept long-range goals and objectives; (7) adopt selection procedures to ‘‘screen 
in’’ creative people and stop hiring people primarily on the basis of their ability to 

get along well with others; (8) seek out, develop, and encourage those with creative 
ability; (9) avoid regimentation and rigid time schedules and pressures; and (10) main- 
tain good communications. The proper climate for creativity originates with top 
management. ‘‘Creativity cannot flourish, or even long survive, in a vacuum — and 

few companies in this highly competitive era can afford to try and get along without it.” 


(261-58) 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT PROJECTS IN RECENT MANAGEMENT RESEARCH. 
THOMAS Q. GILSON. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n), Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 43-49, 


In a recent AMA survey made among university, company, and other management 
researchers, four related groups of studies emerged as being of major significance 
as related to people at work. The general area of subject matter and some of the 


research implications and results of these studies are discussed. The groups of 
studies are: 


(1) The University of Michigan Surve,; Research Center’s studies of the relationship 
between productivity, morale, and supervision by Rensis Likert and his associates; 

(2) The studies at Yale, by Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest of the Institute of 
Human Relations on the human aspects of technology, and those by E. Wight Bakke 
and Chris Argyris, of the Labor and Management Center, aimed at the analysis of 
organization; (3) The work of William Foote Whyte at Cornell, analyzing the psychology 
of groups; and, (4) The leadership studies by Carroll Shartle and his associates of 
Ohio 7" Personnel Research Board. A list of fourteen studies are given in the 
appendix. 


Several generalizations can be made about the projects selected. Most of them are 
major undertakings by groups of researchers, the trend is toward interdisciplinary 
research, there appears to be a tendency to search for the informal and indirect 
aspects of behavior, most of the studies present an hypothesis, and there is an at- 


tempt to develop constructs which are useful in the analysis of behavior. The direc- 
tion shows considerable promise. (262-58) 


MOTIVATION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS. ROBERT M. PAGE. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1958, Pages 28-33. 


What constitutes effectiveness of scientists and engineers? A primary function of the 
professional scientist may be defined broadly as the production of new scientific 
material — enlarging the fund of knowledge and application. Effectiveness, then, may 
be defined as rate of production. Those who administer and direct such work may be 
judged in terms of the rate of production of new scientific material by the organiza- 
tional units which they direct. 


Dr. Page cites studies to show that scientific productivity appears to require an in- 
tellectual struggle with complex situations and that very few professional scientists 
appear to achieve relatively high scientific productivity. Since the production of new 
scientific matter is a creative process and since creative activity of any kind is 
emotionally motivated, a high rate of production can result only from a high degree of 
emotional motivation and drive. We must guard against influences which hamper this — 
such as interference with long sustained intellectual concentration, invasion of per- 
sonal dignity, lack of salary differentiation, restrictive civil service regulations, and 
other factors. Dr. Page concludes that we do not lack information concerning what 
needs to be done to improve the effectiveness of scientists nor do we lack the means 
with which to do it. What is needed is a little more emotional drive on the part of 
those in whose hands lies the responsibility to contribute to our scientific output. 


(263-58) 


STRONG PERSONAL GOALS BUILD COMPANY STRENGTH. L.CASSELS AND 
R.L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 9, September 1958 Pages 82-85. 


The conclusions emerging from Dr. Addison M. Duval’s study of the proglems involved 
in maintaining individual creativity in today’s highly structured business organiza- 
tions are summarized as follows: An employee with strong personal goals is more 
valuable in the long run than the zealous team player who always puts the organiza- 
tion’s interest above his own. Management can help employees to develop such 
personal goals. ‘tRoutine is a killer,’? says Dr. Duval, a psychiatrist who is assis- 
tant superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., ‘Sand routineness 
is rapidly becoming the hallmark of the modern organization.”’ 


Three suggestions Duval makes are: (1) Don’t approach the task with the. sole idea 
that it’s good for the organization; (2) Be prepared for the possibility that the personal 
goals of a strongly motivated employee may occasionally come into head-on conflict 
with the immediate interests of the organization; (3) Remember that there are factors, 
other than the climate of your own organization, which may have to be overcome to 
instill effective motivation in some employees. 


(264-58) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


TRENDS IN RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION PRACTICES. W.R.SPRIEGEL 
AND V.A. JAMES. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958, Pages 42-48, 


This account is based on an effort to determine what have been the major trends in 
selection and induction practices since 1930 — a span of about a quarter-century. 

The survey covered some 850 firms in 65 different industries, well-distributed geo- 
graphically and by size of work population i in the companies. However, the authors 
indicate that the survey was limited ‘‘to prominent companies widely known for their 
progressive and highly developed personnel programs.’’ The results were obtained 
through a series of five (5) undertaken in 1930 1940, 1947, 1953, and 1957. The 
authors plan to report, in a future article, trends in training and developme nt and other 
personnel practices. 


Among the key findings are the following: (1) Foremen, employees, and friends repre- 
sent the greatest single source of new applicants; (2) Companies utilized outside 
sources such as colleges and agencies but not ona consistent and regular basis; 

(3) Use of the application blank and the personal interview has become virtually 
standard, the survey indicated; (4) The most striking development over the years has 
been the use of tests in selection of applicants; (5) Another selection procedure that 
has shown a consistent increase is the practice of requiring physical examinations of 
prospective employees; (6) There appears to be a trend away from granting full author- 
ity to the Personnel Department to hire rank-and-file employees; (7) Induction of new 
employees through tours of the organization and properly introducing them to the de- 
partments in which they are to work has come to be recognized by most companies. 


(265-58) 


KEEPING YOUR WORKFORCE READY FOR THE UPTURN. J. KNOWLES. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 72, No. 3, September 1958. 
Pages 45-46, 149-150. 


“Confident of better business conditions in 1959, many companies are holding on to 
workers now and reducing costs by other means than the traditional mass layoffs.”’ 

This was noted in the DR&MI survey of a group of representative companies, large and 
small, shortly after the recession period when companies were concerned with how to 
hold on to key personnel when sales and profits were down. 


Some of the methods used are cited. At Exide Battery Company management won union 
agreement to have the guard force do some of the paperwork that was piling up on the 
clerical staff. At McKesson & Robbins, when orders fell off the warehouse employees 
were not furloughed — instead, slack time was used to promote same-day service by 
truck to remote areas where an extra day was formerly needed for delivery, and this 
won new customers and picked up sales. The Hudson Pulp and Paper Company used 
the time and the key people for its ‘needed breathing spell’’ to streamline operations 
and undertook a program called ‘‘Operation Capacity’? to work on problems of organiza- 
tion, setting better standards of performance, and other important problems. General 
Electric Company decided to ‘twork and sell our way out of a recession’’ by building 
sales and jobs through improved production and increased product values. Bridgeport 
Brass Company hammered away at cost-cutting in many areas of its office and plant 
operations rather than layoffs. Other companies’ experiences are also cited. Of 
course, the survey also found evidences of reduced work week, extended vacations, 
encouraging older workers to retire, downgrading, and other common practices in 
various companies at this period. (266—58) 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS DISCUSS MANAGEMENT MANPOWER QUESTIONS. 
J. A. CHARLEBOIS AND L. C. HACKAMACK. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 6, November 1958. Pages 213-216. 


A series of interviews with personnel directors of ten companies in the New England 
area disclosed the following in regard to the problem of finding managerial manpower: 
(1) Most of the personnel directors, eight of the ten interviewed, considered the 
shortage of managerial talent as relatively unimportant; (2) For the most part they 
place little or no attention on tests for such applicants; (3) About half the number use 
a single interview in hiring people for middle management and the other half use the 
multiple-interview method; (4) Some kind of rating system is used regularly to assess 
middle managers; (5) With respect to family and social considerations, most of the 
personnel directors regarded these as relatively unimportant in selection; (6) The 
preference for men with a college degree was expressed by the majority of those 
interviewed. 


The survey covered companies employing from 1,000 to more than 3,500 personnel. The 
authors conclude: ‘‘From the responses we obtained, it becomes apparent that although 
a shortage of management potential is admitted in almost all cases, the problem is not 
recognized as greatly concerning most firms in this locality.’’ The locality, speci- 
fically, is Springfield, which is the third largest industrial area in New England. 


The survey was conducted by the team of a General Electric Company management 
trainee and a professor of business administration of the University of Massachusetts. 


(267-58) 
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SELECTING AMERICANS FOR OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS. M.M. MANDELL. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1958 Pages 25-30. 


Based on research data gathered on government employees (State Department, Navy 
De partme nt, International Cooperation Administration, and other agencies) from ques- 
tionnaires, the article draws some lines concerning differences for overseas and 
domestic assignments. 


The factors differentiating overseas from domestic selection are cited as these: (1) A 
record of adjustment within the domestic environment may predict future domestic ad- 
justme nt, but its correlation with adjustment overseas is probably lower; (2) There is 
much greater need for inner resources in the person being selected for an overseas 
assignment — range of recreational interests; (3) The factor that has probably been 
most often discussed is the need to evaluate the wife’s probable adjustment overseas; 
(4) The type of technical competence required is quite different in overseas employment 
in the technical assistance field; (5) Measuring the motivation of those applying for 
overseas employment is probably the most difficult and important of all factors; 

(6) Management functions are also different overseas; (7) There needs to be considera- 
tion of medical, educational, and even special dietary problems related to the needs of 
the applicant’s family; (8) There is need for a higher standard of conduct to ward off 
temptations in the overseas situation; (9) Willingness to like, or at least to accept, 
people quite different in custom and behavior; and (10) There is much greater need for 
careful selection for overseas than for domestic assignments. As for the motivations, 
ranked high were the opportunity to gain experience on a new and broader front and the 
desire for opportunity to see how other people live. (268-58) 


WHAT STUDENTS THINK OF CAMPUS RECRUITERS. E.M. KRECH, JR. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 72-76. 


The author reports on the results of his experiences during five months of job-seeking 
through the Cornell placement service, plus responses from 36 graduate students from 
the Cornell School of Business Administration. There are represented 472 interviews. 


The most important single influence in shaping a student’s impression of a prospective 
employer is the man who interviews him. Most frequent interviewing complaints were 
use of the silent treatment by interviewers (2/3 of the students reported), lack of 
knowledge of the company or the location of possible job openings (2/3 reported), the 
recruiter who talks a mile-a-minute on facts which are already available in the com- 
pany’s recruiting brochure, never giving the student an opportunity to ask questions or 
state his opinions (again, nearly 2/3 of the students made this complaint), overselling 
the company and its advantages, and spending the interview time in trying to impress 
the student that he is being honored by even being interviewed by the company. 


Some favorable characteristics of the recruiter which were mentioned by the students 
were good personality and friendliness, honesty, frankness, conducting himself in a 
manner not overbearing or antagonistic, and possessing a good fund of knowledge about 
his company and how the student would fit in. Nearly two-thirds of the students re- 
ported that the company failed to live up to its promises made during the interview. 
Offers of trips or even jobs were later retracted. 


(269-58) 


WHO WANTS TO WORK FOR THE GOVERNMENT? O. GLENN STAHL. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 13-19, 


Much concern is expressed these days regarding the tendency of young people to shun 
government careers. While various reasons have been advanced for this tendency and 
most of them relate to economic factors such as salary and fringe benefits inducements, 
Dr. Stahl believes the problem may well be related to another characteristic of our 
times — the matter of anti-intellectualism in the social climate of the nation. Anti- 
intellectual attitudes, defamation of the so-called bureaucrat, and withdrawal from 
potential government careers on the part of young people are all segments of the same 
pattern. Anti-intellectualism and deceased esteem for public service and government 
workers go handin hand. The unusual emphasis upon scientific careers in government 
is not enough, even though it is clearly tied to the self-preservation and urgent needs 
of the nation. It must be extended into other areas of public service. 


Dr. Stahl urges that there be more dissemination of information concerning the work of 
government agencies and the significance of achievements of men and women in the 
government service — and that dissemination should be directed toward the general 
public and the schools and colleges. Government employees themselves must be 

alert to do everything possible to build a favorable climate for attracting people to the 
government service. Finally, we need the courage to instill in our young people a 
respect for intellect, a respect for work not accompanied by large material rewards, and 
a respect for service — not just acquisition. 


(270-58) 
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CALCULATING THE COST OF LABOR TURNOVER. FREDERICK J. GAUDET. 
Personnel (Amer, Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 31-37. 


Professionally conducted surveys of what turnover costs a particular company often 
leave its management gasping in disbelief. This article presents an itemized list of 
the costs that turnover actually entails, categorized under six broad heads: recruit- 
ment, selection and hiring, indoctrination and job training, on-the-job costs, separa- 
tion, and intangibles. 


Costs under recruitment include such items as advertising, fees, time spent by company] 
representatives, bonuses, publications, public relations activities. Under selection 
and hiring are many hidden costs under such items as application letters, application 
blanks, interviews, medical examinations, references, testing, investigations, and 
overhead expenses. On-the-job costs include such expenses as increased cost of 
productivity, supervisory costs, maintenance and depreciation increases, more acci- 
dents, higher inspection costs, idle machinery or space. Separation costs include 

exit interviews, severance pay, increased unemployment and insurance costs. The 
intangible costs of turnover such as the loss of good will are most evident in the sales 
field, An even more important intangible is the fact that turnover tends to breed more 


turnover — and lower grade of job applicants, higher product costs, and many other 
hidden costs. 


Some examples of average costs for different kinds of workers, experienced and in- 
experienced, under these above headings are given by the author. 


(271-58) 


IDENTIFICATION OF JOB ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH AGE DIFFERENCES 
IN THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. S. GRIEW AND W.A. TUCKER. 
Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958 Pages 278-282. 


This is a report of a study to identify broadly job activities which are likely to differ 
among younger and older workers and which may be susceptible to job modification in 
order to reduce job shifts due to age. The jobs of 42 younger workers and 46 older 
workers were studied. The persons involved were all satisfactory workers and were 
chosen at random from selected occupations such as borers, drillers, fitters, grinders, 
instrument makers, millers and polishers. Such factors were considered as lifting, 
posture, bodily activity, controls, instruments used, instructions followed, tolerances 
worked to, working speed, and quality. 


The features which showed significant differences between the younger and older 
groups were: younger workers spent more time in stooping (but not in physical effort) 
while older workers handled more controls and spent less time in displays, setting and 
checking machines, and looking at the work. The results indicate two beoad areas in 
which more detailed study is necessary and may be fruitful, and in which job modifica- 
tions may prove effective. These relate to the existence of redundant controls and 
scalar indicators upon machine tools, and the prevalence of stooping and the closeness 
with which work has to be watched, in relation to certain machining activities other 
than those involved when machines are actually running. 


(272-58) 


WHAT MAKES A MAN CREATIVE? ROBERT F. PECK. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n.) Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 18-23. 


As a result of ten years of studying a group of highly creative engineers, the author 
presents a description of the forces which have shaped these men. In every case the 
man shows a highly energetic and distinct drive to be creative — to find a solution to 
problems that is quite unlike any solution so far presented and which will bear the 
unmistakable mark of himself. These men had a life-long drive to achieve a success- 
ful personal identify distinctively different from those in authority over them, early in 
life accepted the creed that man is responsible for making his own way in life, showed 
an unusual degree of persistence when something attracted their attention, and were 
willing to discard more orthodox ways of thinking and draw from the ir subconscious. 
They are well above average in intelligence but not necessarily ‘‘geniuses.”’ 


Comparatively few people in the world seem really capable of tolerating new and dif- 
ferent modes of thought or action with any comfort. Of this minority, not many possess 
both wide perceptive and rational judgment; and, of this small number only a very few 
in turn have the strong inner urge to work hard enough and long enough to achieve 
creative mastery of their craft. Yet, these are the minimum attributes which a person 
must have in order to be ‘‘creative’’ in the types of work which were studied in this 
research. In the‘light of these few factors alone, it is evident that the supply of 
potentially creative people is highly restricted — most of us are not ‘pitted with 
creative talent’’ and drive to see it through. 


(273-58) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


A TESTED APPROACH TO ENGINEER SALARY ADMINISTRATION. 
MORTON ADELBERG. 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass’n). Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 77-82. 


The Vertol Aircraft Corporation has been confronted in recent years with the problem 
of maintaining administrative control over the wage and salary program for engineering 
personnel. Recently, the company initiated a comprehensive review of its job and pay 
structure for its 500 engineers (non-technical jobs were not included), and the author 
presents the basic approach. 


The study had three main objectives: to define the engineering specializations, to 
identify the levels of job difficulty and establish standards, and to determine the pay 
range progressions. The methods of job family groupings, developing grade levels and 
the standards, and forms illustrating these processes are given. Principles involved 
in setting the rate ranges included the dollar spread sufficiency without being too 
narrow for classification purposes, the optimum number of pay levels, and forms for 
determining these weighted averages. 


Since a new program cannot succeed unless it is understood and accepted by the 
operating supervisors whom it will affect, Vertol’s supervisors participated in the 
program and provided the specific job information upon which the grade level standards 
were based. In addition, special group meetings were held for their benefit. Success- 
ful operation for two years indicates that a sound classification and pay structure, 
—— by job analysis and periodic rate surveys, and geared to the particular needs 
of the organization, can provide the necessary framework for effective control of 
engineering salaries. (274-58 


CONTROLLING LABOR COST: A PERSONNEL PROBLEM. WAYNE L. HORVITZ. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n), Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958. Pages 71-75. 


The author recognizes the contributions made by personnel administrators in stabilizing 
and reducing to some extent labor costs through sound merit rating, selection, labor 
turnover studies, wage-incentive systems, and other programs. But we have failed to 
sense the limitations and boundaries of these programs. It is not enough for the per- 
sonnel administrator to answer this problem of labor-cost control in terms of the old 
and conventional approaches and techniques, useful and necessary as they may be. 

The answer to this dilemma must lie ‘‘within the total performance of the workforce 
itself, both individually and as a group.’’ 


Mr. Horvitz draws upon implications of the writings and experiences of Joseph Scanlon 
(The Scanlon Plan in wage administration), Alex Bavelas (getting higher employee 
motivation by cutting them into the decision-making process), William F. Whyte (wage 
incentives alone often fail as a device for reducing labor costs), Without scrapping 
the things which have come before and are currently used in personnel administration, 
we must recognize that they have limitations. .The answer probably lies in the key 
work, participation, in higher motivation of the worker and desire for role and recogni- 
tion in the organization. While social science research reinforces this recognition of 
participation as a key factor, precisely how this is accomplished is not too clearly 
drawn. Personnel administrators must be the catalysts in getting top management to 
give real meaning to participation in use of human resources. In time, this meaning 
and practice should help to control labor costs. 


(275-58) 


FORMAL GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES. CLARK NICHOLS. 
Office Executive. Vol. 33, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 22-26. 


Clark Nichols, a partner in a labor relations law firm, writes on formal grievance pro- 
cedures in non-union companies. He draws heavily on an NICB report, ‘‘Grievance 
Procedures in Nonunionized Companies,’’ commenting occasionally on the findings. 
The survey revealed that a majority of the 57 firms sampled placed no limitation on 
what might be considered a grievance. The common complaints dealt with working 
conditions, money matters, supervision, seniority, and conduct of fellow workers. 
Although most firms had a three step grievance procedure, it was reported that from 
70 to 85 percent of the complaints were settled at the first step (between the worker 
and his immediate supervisor). Generally, the firms had no strict time limits on pro- 
cessing a grievance, but did encourage prompt settlement. Many firms required the 
grievance to be put in writing. Only two companies had arbitration provisions as a 
final step. Some firms provided for employee participation on the grievance review 
body. The author is opposed to this claiming, among other reasons, that such a prac- 
tice is in ‘ttechnical violation of the Taft-Hartley Act.’’ The NICB survey found that 
four regular methods — house organs, bulletin boards, company handbook, and personal 
letter — were employed in publicizing the grievance set-up by the nonunion firms 
sampled. He also lists ten general rules to aid the nonunion company in settling 
grievances — a helpful set of guidelines. 


(276-58) 
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IF YOUR SALARY PLAN IS GOOD, IT PAYS TO TELL YOUR PEOPLE. 
R.H. HOGE. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 35, No. 5, October 1958. Pages 174-176. 


Well-managed organizations support systematic job evaluation, conduct comprehensive 
wage and salary surveys, deal effectively with officials in labor-management relations, 
publicize the salary plan in addition to written policies and procedures regarding 
salary administration, and have effective follow-up communication. Several years ago 
top manageme nt at Owens-Illinois decided to inform employees about the salary com- 
pensation plan through its Salary Education Program. The presentation consisted of 

a set of slides and explanation in an orientation of about 1% hours. Within several 
years this presentation had been given to nearly every salaried employee one or more 
times and is continued for new employees at periodic intervals. It outlines the objec- 
tives, information about the company and its goals, statistical information, policies 
and procedures, job evaluation, salary schedules and fringe benefits. Only the individ- 
ual employee’s actual salary is confidential. 


On the basis of this presentation of slides, a brochure has now been prepared and a 
copy is in the possession of each supervisor — for his own reference and also avail- 
able to employees. Each salaried employee is given a small booklet, ‘‘Salary Plus — 
Your Salary Benefits.’’ In addition, once a year each salaried employee is given a 
four-page folder which spells out the individual benefits as of January 1 of the year. 


While there was some skepticism at first about undertaking it, there is now consider- 
able evidence that the program has been very successful in better understanding, 


education, supervisory relations, and general morale of the employees. (277—58) 


THE FEDERAL WAGE BOARD PROGRAM. J. K.MULLIGAN. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 4, October 1958. Pages 285-287. 


In this first of two articles J. Kenneth Mulligan, Executive Vice-Chairman of the 
Interagency Advisory Group of the United States Civil Service Commission, describes 
the nationwide network which gathers wage data to help gear pay of the more than 
740,000 blue-collar federal employees to local prevailing rates. Pay rates based upon 
rates prevailing in the community is the generic characteristic of all wage board em- 
ployees. Although the methods used in pay setting and in pay administration vary 
considerably among agencies, they all have elements in common. They are all set on 
the basis of data collected locally in surveys by representatives of the agencies con- 
cerned and these surveys are based on samples of the market. 


Data are usually collected by interview, and are assembled annually or when there 
are signs that the market has changed. Generally, agencies having a common interest 
in an area will survey jointly to avoid duplication. Many of the smaller agencies do not 
conduct surveys but follow data found or the rates established by the larger agencies. 
The author identifies and briefly describes three basically different systems in use in 
the Federal service for the analysis of data and the setting of rates: the Unadjusted 
Prevailing Rate System; the Prevailing Rate Adjusted by Evaluation System; and, the 
Prevailing Rate Adjusted by Averages System. 


(278-58) 


NEW PROBLEMS CHANGE UNIONS’ FUTURE. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 78-87. 


Labor unions have entered a new period of development that may turn out to be as 
significant to our economy and way of living as labor’s early struggles for recognition 
and the unionization of mass production industries in the 1930s. The trends are 
toward new kinds of unions with appeal for white-collar workers in all categories, 
shift of union power from those of manufacturing industries t> those of service indus- 
tries, larger, fewer, more centrally controlled, democratically run and better managed, 
less militance and greater emphasis on bargaining and increased political and com- 
munity activities by unions. 


Projections by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate for the ten-year period, 1955 to 
1965, a 43.1% increase in employment in professional and technical occupations, and 
about 20% increases in such fields as managerial fields, craftsmen and foremen, sales 
workers, service workers, and clerical and kindred workers. 


For survival, unionists will be pressured to shift their philosophy and tactics to 


appeal to these growing groups, as those groups in which today they hold sway 
diminish by comparison in importance in contemporary affairs. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. ARCH PATTON. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 129-140. 


Top mana gement’s total compensation increased slightly again in 1957, according to 
the findings of the fourth annual survey of top-management compensation completed 
by McKinsey & Company, Inc., and summarized by Mr. Patton who supervised the 
survey. This rise, though smaller in general than the rises in 1955 and 1956, re- 
flects some gain in the 642 companies surveyed. The average increase was 1%, 
whereas in 1956 and 1955 it had been 5.1% and 6.3% respectively. 


Charts representing compensation of the chief executives, related to dollar volume of 
sales for each of 18 industries, illustrate the spread and the trend-line of salaries 
compared with the all-industry line. 


Of special interest is the fact that the second highest paid executive averaged 69% 
of the highest; the third, 57% of the highest; and the fourth, 52% of the highest. While 
number two lost ground and number three stood still, number four moved up 1%. 


(See abstract below for continuation. ) 


(280-58) 


(Continued from the above abstract. ) 


Exhibit IV. Compensation of Chief Executives at Varying Levels of Profits, Sales, 
and Assets, 1957 (Fitted trend lines — 642 companies) 


COMPENSATION 
Cla thovsands of dollars) 
1,000 
_ 
PRorits — 
ASSETS 
1 10 100 1,000 
Cmillions of dollars) (281 —58) 


HOW SHOULD SALESMEN BE PAID? DUANE R. KINAS. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 58-59. 


Sales over quota is probably the most widely used incentive for compensation of 
salesmen. The important element here, of course, is the reasonableness and accuracy 
of the quota established. Other incentives used in company salesmen compensation 
systems also have their pros and cons, problems and pitfalls — the dollar volume 
approach, the gross or net profit system, the new customers obtained technique, the 
territory coverage as a gauge, the product mix incentive, and others are cited and 
briefly discussed. There simply are so many different factors, situations, and unusual 
conditions as to discount any one incentive approach as the cure-all. There needs to 
be better and mare clearly delineated policies in regard to windfalls caused by unusual 
conditions, house accounts, cancellations, splitting of sales credit, subsidies for 

the salesman who performs some missionary work or special customer service, travel 
expense control, and reports. 


Mr. Kinas cites some of the specifications for a sound sales incentive program: (1) It 
should not result in drastic income changes from year to year; (2) It should provide 
incentives for keeping the old customers satisfied and for gaining new customers; 

(3) It should be adaptable to future conditions concerning products and markets; (4) It 
should be simple to administer; (5) It should be clear and comprehensible to the sales- 
man; (6) It should provide means for measuring sales performance as a whole; (7) It 
must stimulate balanced selling of diversified products. The article is condensed 
from one which appeared originally by the author in the journal, Management Methods. 


(282-58) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


THE ETHICS OF PERSONALITY TESTING. SAUL W. GELLERMAN. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958. Pages 30-35. 


‘In their enthusiasm for probing hidden motivations, employers are poking their noses 
into matters that are none of their business, the author warns. Steps must be taken to 
safeguard the privacy of employees, if the whole personality testing movement is not 
to backfire.’’ This is the keynote sounded by Dr. Gellerman, Director, Psychological 
Services, The Personnel Laboratory, Inc. 


There are evidences of abuses in regard to disclosure of test information about the 
man to outside companies or consultants without his permission, unauthorized ‘‘look 
into’’ the man’s responses in order to probe into his opinions, childhood experiences, 
and even sex adjustment, and other kinds of evidences. Certain questions of ethics 
arise in regard to (1) what is the directly relevant information to be sought, (2) just 
what is the relationship of the information sought to the specific hiring, placement, or 
training decision to be made by the company in the case, (3) how far do we go in trying 
to ‘pick up the underlying emotional debris’’ that can be found in any personality 
structure, (4) the degree of assurance that the testers are, indeed, professional and 
operating under a professional code of ethics, (5) to what extent are we dealing in 
speculations and passing this on to supervisors and others as facts. There is need 
for safeguarding the privacy of the testee, there is need for a code of ethics for indus- 
trial testers, and this must be done if we are to have any answer at all in the face of 
the barrage of due criticism. 


(283-58) 


IDENTIFY YOUR CREATIVE PEOPLE. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 9, September 1958. Pages 48-54. 


The Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California, 
reports that the creative worker can be pinpointed through testing procedures. The 
view is that management can adopt tests which will identify both the people who 

give in readily to group pressure and the people who don’t bow to conformity. Accord- 
ing to researchers at nt Institute and at the Research Center for Group Dynamics at 
the University of Michigan, creativity means getting out of a mental rut and looking at 
things in a new and different way; it is identified by the kind of thinking, called 
“divergent thinking,’’ which is constantly attuned to new possibilities. 


The eight tests used to identify creative people: (1) unusual uses — asked to list 
multiple uses to which a common object can be put, for example; (2) consequences — 
asking the participant to write down all the things he can think of which might happen 
if a certain stated change were to take place; (3) plot titles — two short stories are 
given, read, and the participant is asked to propose suitable titles; (4) Rorschach 
ink-blot test — the recognized test and in which the participant is asked to give 
responses to ten ink blots; (5) anagrams — using the letters of a test work, make up as 
many words as possible; (6) thematic apperception — participant is given pictures and 
asked to make up stories about them; (7) word rearrangement — the object is to compose 
a story using as many of the words as possible from a random list; (8) achromatic ink 
blots — similar to the Rorschach test, this also is scored for infrequency of response. 
In essence, the tests seek out evidences of verbal originality, visual originality, and 
general originality of thoughts and ideas. (284—58) 


A SUPERVISORY PRACTICES TEST. M.M. BRUCE AND D. B. LEARNER. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 2, Summer 1958. Pages 207-216. 


In attempting to construct a test that would predict success in supervisory, managerial, 
and executive work, the authors administered the test in several forms to an experi- 
me ntal audience of some 300 persons. Those subjected to the test included persons 
in supervisory, executive, and non-supervisory jobs. The core of the test is in the 
broad field of work which involves directing the activities of others. 


The results indicate that the Supervisory Practices Test, devised by the authors, 
‘‘appears tb be an instrument that can be utilized in selection and evaluation’’ of 
supervisors. The test-retest reliability is .86, It correlates .27 with the total score 
of the intelligence test, Primary Mental Abilities Test and it also correlates .56 with 
the total score of the well-known test, How Supervise? 


The experimental form of the test comprised originally 100 questions, was subsequent- 
ly reduced to 64 questions, and further validation finally reduced the content to the 
present 50 questions or items. The Supervisory Practices Test may be obtained by 
writing to Martin M. Bruce, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 71 Hanson Lane, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


(285-58) 
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AVA AS A PREDICTOR OF OCCUPATIONAL HIERARCHY. P.R.MERENDA 
AND W. V. CLARKE. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958 Pages 289-292, 


The Activity Vector Analysis is a self concept instrument measuring human tempera- 
ment. It has been widely used in industry as a tool for the classification and selec- 
tion of personnel both in the management and worker ranks. The list of 81 non- 
derogatory words checked through by an applicant produces four scores — the variables 
associated with either negative or positive approach in either a friendly or an 
antagonistic situation. 


This study was based ona total of 235 male employees of a large industrial concern, 
higher and lower groups based on attained occupational status. The findings of this 
study confirm the existence of differences in temperament characteristics of personnel 
of higher and lower echelons of employment. The findings further confirm the power 
and efficiency of AVA in measuring these differences and in providing the proper 
classification of personnel accordingly. They suggest temperament criteria to be 
evaluated in personnel selection and assignment, and also in considering the promo- 
tion of non-professional male employees to supervisory and managerial levels. 


The authors conclude that differences in temperament characteristics exist between 


employees of higher and lower echelons, and AVA can be efficiently used in the 
hierarchial classification of male industrial employees. 


(286-58) 


THE GULLIBILITY OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS. ROSS STAGNER. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958. Pages 347-352. 


In fields such as engineering and raw materials supply the average businessman has 
learned to think realistically and to demand quantitative evidence concerning the 
value of an item before buying it. In the novel field of psychological measurement, 

on the other hand, many executives are still amazingly gullible. They often purchase 
expensive ‘‘employee selection’’ programs with no scientific evidence that the service 
offered has any value whatever. The gullible personnel manager who purchases a 
‘*personality test’? offered by a high-pressure salesman, reads the ‘‘analysis,’’ is 
amazed by its accuracy, often spends his company’s money for a worthless device. 


The author had a number of personnel managers (attending a conference) take a pub- 
lished personality inventory, and then scored the results based on selection of 
generalized statements from such sources as dream books and astrology charts. 
Each personnel manager received the identical ‘tanalysis’’ and was asked to rate the 
degree to which the individual statements actually applied to him. Amazingly high 
agreement was obtained for most of the items, pee He» the statements were so 
sweepingly general that they in reality said nothing and would be useless for selection 
or placement purposes. The most important result of this is the insight reported by 
the personnel managers who participated — they quickly grasped the significance of 
the demonstration. Caution must be exercised not to be ‘‘taken in’”’ by any and all 
psychological tests just because they are on the market. 


(287-58) 


PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE AND PERFORMANCE — A STUDY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENTS. P.W. THAYER AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958, Pages 411-418. 


Many insurance companies require their agents to acquire technical information about 
insurance well beyond the requirements for licensing. This is frequently done on the 
assumption that such increased knowledge will permit the agent to do a better sales 
job as well as a better job of providing service to his policyholders. In this study, 

84 agents took two forms of an Information Index test; the difference in these two 
scores form the basis of analysis. These two forms of the life insurance knowledge 
test were administered at a three-month interval; performance data covering a four-year 
period were related to knowledge scores and to improvement from the first to the 
second testing effort. 


Insurance knowledge scores predicted insurance lapse ratio (an index of the propor- 
tion of insurance that was dropped by policyholders after they had made the initial 
payments). Improvement from one testing to the next predicted agent survival in the 
insurance industry, but not necessarily in the same company. Within the limits of this 
study, it appears that the possession of technical knowledge is an asset for the 

agent. Although the evidence is far from conclusive, it would tend to support the 
position of those who favor technical training for life insurance agents. is does not 
mean, of course, that we can necessarily increase survival in the industry by conduct- 
ing cram courses on the materials included in the Information Index. It does establish, 
however, technical mastery as a real asset. 


(288-58) 
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PACKAGED TESTS WILL WORK FOR YOU. J. E. KING. 
Factory Maintenance and Management. Vol. 116, No. 10, October 1958. 
Pages 91-93, 


The problem of the small company in regard to tests for its personnel is one that can 
be overcome to some extent through the procurement of packaged tests, states the 
author. Dr. King is president of Industrial Psychology, Inc., Tucson, Arizona. It is 
contended that it is easier and safer to use a packaged test that has been based on the 
scares and performance of hundreds or thousands of workers in specific kinds of jobs 
than to encounter the hazards of trying to validate a series of tests in your own plant. 
Among the hazards: (1) employees may not like being used as guinea pigs and may 
even veto your program through union action; (2) testers may require years to set 
standards on the basis of results with new hires in the various occupational groups; 
(3) tested employees would have to stay with the company for a long time before you 
could establish correlations between the test scores, predictability, and their per- 
formance; and (4) low scores can cause morale problems. 


For the small company, Dr. King suggests, it is well to procure packaged tests on 
which samplings have already been done, statistical points well established, and 
manuals available on how to run the program and administer the tests. It is cautioned 
that there Should be at least 40 employees as a basis for even undertaking the use of 
packaged tests. 


it must be remembered, of course, that the acceptability of a testing program depends 
upon the general caliber of personnel practices in the organization. (289-58) 


PREDICTION OF TURNOVER OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES. FRANK J. MINOR. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn 1958. Pages 393-402. 


This investigation, undertaken at the home office of a large midwestern insurance 
company, reports on the construction and validation of an application blank which 
would aid in the reduction of turnover of female clerical applicants by screening out 
the probable poor tenure risks at the time of application. The variables consisted of 
self-reported biographical data and test scores of 440 applicants, as recorded on 
application blanks from which the optimum predictive battery of items was identified, 
weighted, and validated. 


lt was concluded that the results of this study were satisfactorily amenable to prac- 
tical administration. From a total possible battery of 32 predictive variables, 11 

were selected which can be labeled as critical tenure items. The method of selection 
is described in some detail and appropriate tables are given. With 50% of the present 
employees considered satisfactory, and with the best 30% of new applicants selected, 
then 74% of those selected by means of the test can be expected to be satisfactory. A 
— verification of the instrument should be undertaken following its actual use in 
selection. 


The final items covered applicant’s age, distance of hcme from office, length of time 
married, differential between salary received and expected, source of reference to the 
company, average tenure on last three jobs, reason for leaving last job, major field in 
high school, father’s occupation, and whether the applicant knew or was related to 

any company employees. (290—58) 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR IN 
OF SMALL GROUP SITUATIONAL PROBLEMS. W.R. BORG AND 

Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958. Pages 252-256. 


One of the most important problems in small group research is concerned with the 
degree to which characteristics of the individuals determine their role in small group 
activities. This article reports results designed to test certain hypotheses inherent 
in this question. The study is based on 221 Air Force officer candidates, 85% of 
whom were in the upper ten percent of the general population with respect to general 
intelligence. Variables, which are discussed, were small group leadership tests, 
leaderless group discussion, and personality ratings. 


The results of this study indicate that the personality traits associated with successful 
performance in the above two types of small group activity do not differ in relative 
importance. In addition, the data seem to confirm that to some extent leadership in a 
small group situation depends upon the characteristics brought to the situation by the 
members themselves, although he nature of the problem situation, and perhaps the 
nature of the group, will also help determine which members are seen as the leaders. 
Personality requirements for leadership in different types of situational tests are 
similar with respect to patterns of personality characteristics, although not in level, 
and account for most of the variance in this study. 


Included are data on the personality clusters contained in the personality ratings, rela- 
tionships between the two types of leadership scores and personality ratings, and 


correlations of these for different rating conditions. (291-58) 
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COMMUNICATION 


AVOIDING PITFALLS IN CONFERENCE LEADING. GEORGE V. MOSER. 
Management Record (NICB) Vol. 20, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 374-377. 


From some 700 experiences following practice sessions in conference leading and in 
analyzing how improvements could be made on less effective performance by the con- 
ference leader there have been observed these seven (7) common faults which hamper 
the leader of a problem-solving conference: (1) not saying the right thing in the right 
way — flat statements instead of questions, undiplomatic statements, stating the right 
thing in the wrong way tend to inhibit the expression of opinion or give the impression 
of trying to dominate the conference; (2) embarrassing the conference members; (3) do- 
ing the thinking for the group — the purpose of the conference is for the group itself to 
do the job of thinking through the problem, and conference failure results when the 
leader projects the ideas and the solutions and does too much of the talking himself; 
(4) excessive use of ‘‘direct’’ questions; (5) lack of control — this can be overcome by 
planning the conference, communicating effectively, and insisting upon orderly and 
disciplined procedure; he must be alert to mental wandering, inattention, confusion, 
and lack of understanding of the problem among the group members; (6) being un- 
prepared to keep the discussion moving — plan so that all aspects of the problem are 
brought out and fully considered; and, (7) failure to organize and record group thinking 
visually — use blackboard, paper chart, or other note-taking medium. 


The pros and cons, the practical pointers, and the balanced treatment of the subject 
contribute to a comprehensive and valuable treatment in this account. 


MEMOS THAT GET ACROSS: SOME POINTERS ON A NEGLECTED ART. 
Po Wa KEELEY. 


Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 12, December 1958, Pages 10-17. 


The author, associated with Ford Instrument Company, Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, observes that much of what is written is unnecessarily verbose, obscure, 
befuddling, and boring — most of us still don’t know how to communicate effectively 
via the written word. Clarity of the memo in internal communication is especially 
important in management. 


Among the tips offered by the author: (1) take a few moments to plan the memo — for 
whom intended, specifically; the problem involved; what you wish to accomplish by 
the memo; the elements to be covered; the sequence of thoughts; (2) consider using a 
short summary at the very outset or, at least, use the topic sentence first as a means 
of conveying the gist of the entire paragraph; (3) if action is required on the part of the 
addressee, this should be clearly marked at the end of the memo; (4) achieve clarity 
by stating directly what you mean — don’t be formal by listing earlier references, don’t 
deal in the language of the specialist if the recipient is not used to the language of 
the specialization (legal, engineering, or accounting), and don’t use erudite-appearing 
expressions. 


A good memo should have ‘‘tone’’ in order to compensate for the lack of the face-to- 
face personal contact where ideas are conveyed by tone of voice, facial expression, 

or gesture — use tact, don’t antagonize, use qualified phrases, if necessary (such as 
“it appears,’’ ‘‘evidently,’’ ‘‘as Mr. Jones has made so clear recently’’) to avoid 
appearing didactic, (293-58) 


WHEN YOU CAN’T TELL ALL. L.E. STERN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 12, December 1958, Pages 8-11. 


We generally classify information into three categories in regard to communication 
with employees — (1) information that the employee has to know (assignments of work, 
use of equipment, pay scales, etc.); (2) information that he should know (reorganiza- 
tion, new developments concerning the company’s output and work distribution, and so 
forth); and (3) information that might be helpful (technological developments, statisti- 
cal procedures, etc.), But there’s one more category — information that the employee 
should not know. 


Mr. Stern includes among the ‘‘should not know’’ information matters such as these: 
(1) when the disclosure might be harmful to the company; (2) when the data is covered 
by security regulations relative to national defense; (3) when management’s plans are 
incomplete — and partial information may set off rumors which would be damaging; 

(4) when the information must pass through channels. 


‘In all these cases, tricky though they may be, there is a way to communicate honestly, 
yet diplomatically, without damaging the morale or the productivity of the department. 
Here are some points to remember: (1) Explain that there’s a reason, and give some 
explanation but not divulge the reason as yet; (2) emphasize the time element, and 
indicate about what period the information will probably be released if at all; . 
(3) acknowledge the employee’s right to ask — ‘‘I’m glad you’re interested, but in this 
case ...;’’ (4) above all, be honest — employees are willing to listen to reasons for 
keeping silent on certain subjects, but they’re slow to forgive any double talk and 


twisted facts conveyed to them by a supervisor, (294—58) | 
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MANAGEMENT TRIES SOME STRAIGHT TALK. ROBERT NEWCOMB AND 
MARG SAMMONS. 


Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 72, No. 5, November 1958. Pages 
44-45, 80. 


There are some signs that employees are becoming concerned with what management 
had been telling them about competition, inflation, profit, the need for quality, and 

the importance of the customer — and management now has the employee’s ear to some 
extent. Companies such as Westinghouse, Sylvania Electric, Sherwin-Williams, B. F. 
Goodrich, Caterpillar Tractor, Goodyear, Brunswick-Balke-Collender and others are 
utilizing letters, company publications, and other media to discuss problems of infla- 
tion, business outlook, the profit picture, the community economy, the factors involved 
in the coming negotiations, the meaning of the recession, and other problems. 


There appears to be more in the way of straight talk and an inclination toward pre- 
bargaining communication. The companies ‘'are counting on an informed electorate’’ 
to achieve understanding, harmony, and removal of labor-management strife. There is 
evidence of companies breaking away from the timidity of management in talking about 
bargaining and pocket-book lessons. There is more communication with employees 
about the felationship between profits, acquisition of raw machinery needed to stay in 
business, sales volume, and capacity to add new jobs. An official of Gladding, 
McBean & Company, Los Angeles contends that for too long there has been too much 
‘*seat of the pants’’ management in the labor relations field, and he champions a more 
professional approach in dealing with employees and with unions for the labor agree- 
ment is probably the largest single economic deal in the average company. (295-58) 


de re lg DEVELOPMENT OF THE POTENTIAL INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE. 
M. K. SMITH. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 3, No. 5, October 1958, Pages 16-20. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Board, Opinion Research Corporation, believes that com- 
munication ability is the key to one’s potential movement into the executive ranks. 

His capacity to demonstrate ability to organize productivity processes, prepare a bud- 
get, or manage the sales campaign will show up soon enough. However, the skill of 
communicating with top directors, employees, people in the plant community, and 
others will be the real test. He must be able to convey not only run-of-the-mill in- 
formation, but also plans, ideas, hopes, aspirations, economic functions and their 
meaning, and human relations tenets. ‘Yes, we need specialists in communication all 
along the line, but basically we need a better way of teaching foremen, supervisors, 
plant superintendents, general managers, vice presidents, and even presidents how to 
talk to the people with whom they come in contact, so that management can make itself 
understood, and so that other leaderships competing for public (and employee) loyalties 


and attention will not succeed in keeping the whole of management on the defensive 
most of the time. 


Myths regarding communication often block the potential executive’s capacity. Ten 
(10) myths are cited, and they concern employee attitudes, the company newspaper, the 
size of a message, the avoidance of controversial issues, use of gimmicks such as 
trick headlines, avoidance of continuing discussion because a subject has been 
covered before, talking down to people and oversimplification of what are really 
serious and complex matters, and others. (296-58) 


WHY DOESN'T SOMEBODY TELL ME THESE THINGS? EARL PLANTY AND 
WM. MACHAVER. 


Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 10, October 1958, Pages 2-9, 


While the downward side of communication has been well explored, the upward side is 
still relatively untrodden. The authors point out that ‘‘when attitudes and feelings are 
transmitted upward, management can know the right time to convey ideas and informa- 
tion — the time that people are ready to be told.’’ In addition, upward communication 
has the value of helping to satisfy some of the employee’s basic needs, such as the 
need for respect, for personal dignity. 


Considering the manifest advantages of upward communication, what prevents action 
being taken to improve communication? This article delves into many of the barriers — 
physical distance, complexity of the organization, the superior’s attitude and behavior 
in listening, or in encouraging o discouraging communication up, or the boss’s error 

of thinking ‘tno news is good news.’’ Other barriers involve the subordinate. He does 
not have the same freedom to intrude upon his superior’s time as his boss does to talk 
to him. Neither the facilities nor the rewards for upward communication equal those 
for messages downward. 


Communication upward be improved to get to the employees’ feelings about their job, 
the.ir associates, and the company. A number of questions to be asked about these 
feelings are listed, and there are helpful suggestions on ways to go about improving 
upward communication. 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


THE SELF-CRITIQUE IN PERFORMANCE INTERVIEWS. J. A. LITTERER. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 10, October 1958, 
Pages 31-34, 


Of the various kinds of interviews and counseling, among the more difficult kind is 
that which involves review of performance of a supervisor or manager in an executive 
development program. It involves interview skill considerably different from the 
ordinary merit-rating interviews for non-supervisory personnel. Mr. Litterer advances 
the view that in addition to training programs to impart interviewing skills there is 
another technique — a self-critique device by which reviewers may determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of their own interviewing and appraisal technique. 


The self-critique questionnaire aims at several things: (1) to determine what actually 
did occur in the interview; (2) to provide a measure of what the interview accomplished 
and compared with what was desired or expected of it; (3) to determine why these 
experiences did occur — what he, as the interviewer, did or failed to do in bringing 
them about; and (4) to set guidelines as to what to follow to make the performance 
interview better next time. Among the ten key questions for the self-critique question- 
haire in performance counseling: What did I plan to accomplish in the interview? How 
much did I actually accomplish? What did I do or say to make this interview success- 
ful? What did I do that could be done better in the next interview? What did I learn 
from the discussion about what he thinks of his performance? What differences of 
opinion existed at the end of the interview? What do I have to follow up on? When did 
he feel uncomfortable? Why? When did Ifee] uncomfortable? Why? What didI learn about 
my own performance from the interview? (298-58) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INTERVIEW. R.L. LEOPOLD. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 7, December 1958. Pages 247-250. 


As a psychiatrist who has had considerable experience with the psychology of inter- 
viewing, Dr. Leopold sets forth these principal observations: (1) the important thing 
in every type of interview is to let the other fellow do most of the talking; (2) the 
interviewer must be mindful of his own complex motivations as well as the other’s; 
(3) of the various kinds of interviews (employment, promotion, counseling, and exit 
interviews) the counseling kind of interview is the most ‘‘dangerous’’ to the inter- 
viewer and the exit interview the most unpleasant. 


Extra-verbal and non-verbal means of communication are vital in the interview — tone 
of voice, the conveying of feeling, the way in which questions are asked, the ‘‘body 
lang uage’’ through the raising of an eyebrow or the shift of position in the chair. It 

is important that the interviewer always keep purpose in mind: preoccupation with 
techniques or other factors which cause the interviewer tolose sight of the specific 
purpose of this interview could do considerable damage. The skillful use of open-end 
questions, opening avenues to possible solutions, putting oneself in the other fellow’s 
shoes, trying to remove any sense of guilt or punishment, a constructive summary — 
these are significant points to be observed in the counseling interview. 


“The aim of the counseling interview,” states Dr. Leopold, ‘‘is to make the other 
individual aware of aspects of his own problem that he may not have seen or recog- 
nized before. . .The counseling does this by giving the person a friendly but neutral 
sounding board for his own ideas and feelings.” (299-58) 


APPRAISALS: A VALID MANAGEMENT SELECTION TOOL? M.M. MANDELL. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958. Pages 63-66. 


Research studies seem to convey the implication that in a number of instances ap- 
praisal systems are not effective guides to management selection. Company spokes- 
men have expressed disillusionment and criticism in recent accounts, Various factors 
contribute to the underlying causes for this — different appraisers have different 
values and this results in non-uniformity of evaluation standards, the personal charac- 
teristics of the appraiser has something to do with it, some executives are not good 
judges of others or lack capability in making this kind of analytical approach, inade- 
quate information or withholding of information, overlooking the influence of the 
organizational situation and climate by which the executive’s performance is in- 
fluenced, and other factors. 


To overcome various difficulties so that appraisals may become more valid and mean- 
ingful as selection tools, the author prescribes five points: (1) the appraisal informa- 
tion should be obtained orally by a trained staff member; (2) the appraiser should be 
asked to describe rather than to evaluate behavior of the individual being evaluated; 
(3) the appraiser’s competence, knowledge, and personal characteristics should be 
cons idered in weighing the information he gives; (4) the over-all quality of the apprai- 
sal information he provides should be a job-performance factor on which the appraiser 
himself is judged; and (5) appraisal information should be obtained not only from the 
employee’s supervisor but also from other people who have had a variety of relation- 
ships with him over a significant period of time. 
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CAN APPRAISAL COUNSELING BE TAUGHT? RORERT HOPPOCK. 
Personnel(Amer. Mgt. Ass’n), Vol. 35, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1958. Pages 24-30. 


Although there is some truth in the assertion that coaches are born and not made, this 
is not the whole truth. It is doubtful that any amount of training can make good 
coaches out of men who are arrogant, intolerant, inconsiderate, and insensitive to 
anyone’s feelings but their own. But, at the other extreme are men who seem to sense 
almost instinctively the feelings and motivations of others; they do not have to be 
taught to be good coaches of their subordinates. 


A workshop program is presented in this article which outlines a method in which a 
company can provide this type of learning-to-coach experience for its managers. One 
member of a group role plays himself doing any kind of interview he chooses with one 
of his subordinates (role-acted by another member of the group). The other members 
of the group of about 20 are assigned different areas to watch for, such as mutual 
agreement, superior appraisals, amount of talking by each participant, freedom of 
expression, adequate listening, and other indicators, At the conclusion of about a 
half-hour role playing session, members of the group discuss what they liked or dis- 
liked about the interview and what should have been done differently. These assign- 
ments are rotated so that all members will play all roles during the course of the 
sessions. 


The purpose is not to teach every manager a mechanical formula to be used in every 

interview, but to make him more aware of the different ways of handling various situa- 

~— so that he can discover which produce the best results for him in ee and 
coaching others, (301—58) 


THINKING OF RESIGNING? J. W. ANDREWS. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 19, No. 2, December 1958, Pages 31, 122-124. 


Se lf-analysis of goals and the situation, tact, conscience — and, above all, self- 
counseling — are the implied essentials when one is thinking of resigning. The author 
makes no mention of use of the available formal counseling resources. Whether the 
change is made because of dissatisfaction with the present job situation or to take 
advantage of an opportunity for advancement, it should require deliberateness and 
careful weighing of all the factors involved. One’s career may be at stake in how he 
makes the move, if he does. 


There comes a time when an individual feels he has exhausted his possibilities for 
possible growth within the organization. The possible move should be conceived as 

a career move and not as an expedient shift from one job to another. The yardstick 

for making the decision to resign should be not only in terms of pay and opportunity 

for advancement but also in considering all the factors which may have impact upon his 
career in the long run — and in ascertaining whether it is wiser to stay with the present 
organization or resign to join another. 


Mr. Andrews counsels the individual against thought lessness or rash acts upon resign- 
ing for these could have a detrimental effect upon one’s career at a later date. One 
should handle with tact and diplomacy the approach to his supervisor, other officials, 
associates, and his own subordinates at the time he plans to resign. Talk things over, 
give sufficient advance notice to the employer, avoid blowing off steam, act with 
dignity, leave in a spirit of good will. (302—58) 


THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW — CRUX OF A MAN’S DEVELOPMENT. 
J. J. GRELA AND F. B. MARTIN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 6, November 1958, Pages 209-212. 


The authors describe a counseling guide, as an aid in executive counseling, in which 
there is joint discussion of the evaluation, the executive judges himself, and sets 
down his own realistic development plan. A copy of the guide can be procured from 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. (with which the authors are affiliated), 121 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Communication of the findings and gaining the man's 
acceptance of the evaluation is regarded as the real key to the counseling motivation. 
There are various boobytraps and obstacles in effectively communicating, and these 
are cited and briefly discussed by the authors. 


The evaluation guide for executive counseling, which has been devised as a 12-page 
booklet by the authors, is not a mere check list of strengths and weaknesses. The 
man participates in the formulation of the report and to a considerable extent rates 
himself, so he becomes actively and emotionally involved in its construction. Some of 
the items are completed solely by the man at a later date after he has given careful 
thought to the appraisal findings. The counselor’s role is to guide the man through 
various areas of his personality, aptitudes, interests, relationships, and performance 
which have been appraised, and then occasionally refer him back to the evaluation 


guide where he enters his comments. The authors’ experience with this counseling 
guide with one hundred executives in a major company has demonstrated its acceptance 
and value. 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ERVI SORS: DEVEL OP MENT) 


TOUGHER PROGRAM FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINING. F.G. BARRY AND 
C. G. COLEMAN, JR. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1958, Pages 117-125. 


In order to broaden the midd!= management outlook in the Bendix Radio Division 
(Bendix Aviation Corporation) following upon a period of growth and product diversi- 
fication, a management development program was launched. The program featured 
inclusion of competitive grading system in the program, intensification of trainee par- 
ticipation, considerable ‘thomework’’ assignments, and request for withdrawal of those 
who attained below-average grades or who missed more than two of the sessions in 
this twenty-weeks program, The general atmosphere in which this ‘‘tough’’ program 
was received, the early trials, the evaluations, and other important phases of the 
program are discussed. The authors provide an excellent account in which the reader 
is taken behind the scenes of actual events and reactions in the company. 


Among the gains claimed at this early date in the program: (1) the program administra- 
tors and top management have been gratified to find that there is a larger unrealized 
potential in the middle management group than had been known; (2) the training pro- 
gram has proven to be an effective means of stimulating managers to look at company 
problems in new ways; (3) there has been considerable evidence of a new or renewed 
interest on the part of the men for continued self-improvement through voluntary en- 
rollment in evening courses and other means; (4) a vigorous program can be used 
advantageously in working toward the solution of basic or special management problems| 
affecting the company; (5) the case study method appears to be particularly valuable in 
helping to break down communication barriers between departments. (304-58) 


ROLE PERCEPTION IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR CREATIVITY. 
J. J. RADER. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 10, October 1958. Pages 18-21. 


How resistance to change can be overcome and how conversion from apathy to creativ- 
ity may be accomplished is the subject of this article by the author, who is associated 
with the Housing and Home Finance Agency. He begins by listing the common blocks 
to creativity: (1) highly structured organization; (2) a climate which makes judicial 
thinking a general virtue rather than a specific process to be used only after inven- 
tiveness or creativity have been used; (3) faulty role expectations of superiors which 
allow the people under them to fall back into an apathy or indifference; and, (4) neuro- 
tic preoccupation and self-concern with one’s own personality problems which make it 
impossible for the supervisor to be objectively concerned with creative ideas of others. 


These blocks to creativity may be overcome through study of role playing, by training 
in group ideation techniques such as brainstorming, by showing each person the im- 
portance of the establishment of the wish or the will to be creative, by positive asser- 
tions of the possibility of it in the individual, by individuals training themselves to 
write down the creative idea when it occurs, and development of a system of memory 
recall for use when immediate recording of the idea is not possible. 


To accomplish this requires a good managerial climate, effective supervision, and the 
staff role of the training officer. 


(305-58) 


THE PLACE OF FILMS IN THE TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS. ALEC M. HUGHES. 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 25, No. 219, September 1958. Pages 16-18. 


Since 1944 their has been a revolutionary change in attitudes towards management 
training. The role and status of the supervisor is being emphasized — ‘‘the interme- 
diary between management and men; the person responsible for translating management 
policy into units of output on the shop floor.”’ 


Motion pictures can play an important part in this training. ‘‘The well constructed 

film can focus our attention on specific aspects of a situationjin a unique way. It can 
put the observer in the front seat at a demonstration; it can create an environment 
familiar to the audience and well beyond the confines of the lecture room; it can enable 
the individual to identify himself with situations on the screen; and it can, with the 
aid of many well-developed techniques of cinematography, present situations, problems 
and ideas in comprehensible terms in a short space of time.’’ Films, however, are 
seldom effective in isolation. As a teaching tool they should be considered as conr 
plimentary to all other methods to provoke thought and discussion. 


The author surveys the present supply of training films and concludes that there is a 
serious shortage of the right type of films. One of the major defects is that too many 
films ‘‘lead the audience by the nose’’ to predetermined conclusions rather than pro- 
voking discussion. At best the training officer must make good use of what is avail- 
able rather than hopefully having a film specifically designed for each training purpose. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC’S APPROACH TO GRADUATE ENGINEERING TRAINING. 
E. G. WALTERS. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 9, September 1958, 
Pages 6-12. 


Through recommendations of a Test Group representing various engineering organiza- 
tions of the WesternElectric Company, a Graduate Engineering Training was instituted 
in the summer of 1957. Although the company had been conducting training since 1898, 
the new program represented an attempt to: (1) provide a smooth transition from 
academic learning to career development, (2) bring the new engineer to full produc- 
tivity in the shortest possible time, (3) stimulate creativity, (4) extend engineering 
knowledge and skills, and (5) broaden understanding of the company and the inter- 
relationship of its functions. Separate engineering curricula are provided for various 
major area of work, such as manufacturing and distribution, equipment and installation, 
and plant design and construction. Class lectures and discussions are supplemented 
by practical demonstrations, laboratory experiments, and study. 


A major feature of the program is that it is conducted entirely at company expense on a 
full-time, off-the-job basis at training centers in three locations, supplemented during 
summer months on campuses of cooperating universities. There’ are three phases to 
the program. (1) Introductory courses are normally given four to six months after the 
engineer joins the company; (2) After a work period of six to eight months the engineer 
normally returns for the nine-week General Development courses; (3) The Advanced 
Development phase is designed for experienced engineers who take two to four week 


courses in a variety of areas directed to promoting skills required to meet the com- 


|_pany’s short and long-range engineering objectives, (307-58) 


TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT. 
H. S. BELMAN AND J. E. BLIEK. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 9, September 1958. 
Pages 45-53. 


In recent years there has been a continued growth in the scope and extent of the train- 
ing functions in American organizations. There has, however, been a serious lack of 
information about such aspects of the training profession as administrative patterns 
within training, degrees of specialization and similar matters. An attempt has been 
made to obtain this information by means of a questionnaire submitted to a sample of 
the American Society of Training Directors. The article gives the initial results of 
this survey. 


A number of tables present the results obtained. These deal with the distribution and 
return of the questionnaires on a geographic basis, type of organization, and the size 
and administrative structure of the respondents. They represent valuable data and 
information for the profession of training and for the personnel field as a whole. 
Although those answering are all Society members, t dee ir answers probably are typical 
of training in general. A review of the preliminary data suggests a number of questions 
which the authors hope to answer in future articles. 


(308-58) 


A NEW LOOK AT MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. L. P. BRADFORD. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 10, ees 1958. Pages 9-13. 


Behavioral change is the fundamental goal of we training or development program, 
states the author, Director of the National Training Laboratories. Since the manifesta- 
tions of this change which has evolved in a protected training situation may meet with 
opposition upon the trainee’s return to his job, however, a second fundamental goal 

of a program should be to help the trainee to locate or build support back on the job. 


This will enable him to maintain any changed behavior and to continue to change and 
grow in desirable direction. 


The National Training Laboratories, after much experimentation has developed a 
program to fulfill these goals. Conditions essential to success of such an undertaking 
are: (1) exposure (the need for the trainee to experience a situation to the extent 

that his behavior is actually involved and exposed); (2) feedback (to enable a person 
to see himself as others see him and to obtain analytical help in looking into the 

spec ific cones of his behavior); (3) the creation of an atmosphere which will reduce 
the trainee’s defensiveness and, at the same time, encourage a permissiveness on the 
part of the trainee to accept his ” inadequaci ies; (4) presentation of information; (5) ex- 
perimentation and practice; and, (6) application and learning better how to learn, A 
description of the two-week NTL development program for company executives and top- 
level managers, encompassing these conditions, is described. 
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EVALUATING AN APPRAISAL AND FEEDBACK TRAINING PROGRAM. 
C. G. MOON AND T. HARITON. 
Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n) Vol. 35, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 1958, Pages 36-41. 


The article describes an evaluation study to determine the effectiveness of a personnel 
development program installed in a.major department of the General Electric Company. 
The personnel development or training program was undertaken in light of the installa- 
tion of a revised performance appraisal system in the organization. The instruction 
was conducted for 50 managers over two weeks of half-day sessions. Both principles 
and skills of appraisal were covered in the training program. 


The questionnaire asked the respondents to compare present conditions regarding the 
appraisal system with what they were two years ago prior to the introduction of the 
new system in 1956, Of the ten areas covered, eight showed a greater positive 
change for the Engineering than for the Manufacturing managers. The greater changes 
were with respect to managers having better understanding of subordinates as indi- 
viduals, better recognition of good work, greater opportunity for subordinate to present 
his side of the story, and manager taking greater personal interest in the subordinate’s 
future. There were gains for both groups, Manufacturing and Engineering, in regard to 
better utilization of employee skills. The least improvement, for both, was in the 
matter of frequency of job-performance discussions. This was disappointing. The 
survey showed need for more emphasis on follow-up action with subordinates in the 
day-to-day relationships. Valuable statistical tables are included. 
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TRAINING — VITAL IN FEDERAL CAREER SYSTEM. ARTHUR D. KALLEN. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 10, October 1958. 
Pages 26-30. 


In 1955, the Hoover Commission published its report on the personnel programs in the 
Federal government. Training was one of the areas which came under scrutiny. This 
article reports on the program of one agency which attempts to carry out the injunction 
of the Commission. The Bureau of Ships in Washington is the employer of about 

4,000 personnel concerned with all aspects of the naval vessels of the fleet. It is 
primarily a technical agency, with some 1,100 engineers covering a wide range of 
specialties. Proceeding on the assumption that, ‘‘an integral part of any career 
program for employees is the opportunity for individual development,’’ the Bureau has 
set up a wide-range program of training. 


The author presents examples of many of the types of programs available to increase 
the skills and knowledges of Bureau personnel. For example, in technical training 


many engineers are pursuing graduate work with the University of Maryland in classes 


given after wark hours, with partial tuition payment by the agency. Other specialists 
attend such diverse universities as MIT and Penn State for special short summer 
courses. Management training, too, is stressed through internal management programs 
and attendance at university programs. The interest and initiative of the individual 
is needed in all of these programs, and management can play a role helping to build a 
solid foundation for a career of effective public service. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. ALLEN J. PANERAL. 
_ ge Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 9, September 1958. 
ages 54-58, 


A large number of companies have set up plans whereby their employees may under- 
take further educational course work with some form of employer reimbursement. This 
article gives the results of a questionnaire survey conducted by Loyola University of 
Chicago. Results indicate a wide variety in the elements of such programs. For 
example, 101 companies responding reported the average expenditure of $3,868.00, 
although the range was from under $100.00 to over $20,000. The most common method 
of payment is refund upon completion of the course, used by over 57 percent of the 
companies. A lesser number pay tuition costs of the student in advance, while others 
make payment directly to the school. 


Variations are also found among the criteria used to determine eligibility for participa- 
tion in the program. For example, (1) all employees in a particular group may partici- 
pate (93 companies); (2) selected employees may participate (33 companies); (3) male 
employees in a selected group may participate (6 companies). The extent of participa- 
tion ranged from 1 percent to 10 percent of employees. The percentage of tuition paid 
also varies from full coverage down to a variety of lesser patterns. Reported benefits 
include greater efficiency, improved morale, a method of employee development and 
evaluation, good public relations, reduction of turnover, and recruiting aid. The com 
plete results are presented in a series of tables. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


FEEDBACK CONCERNING A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MANAGERS 
ON THE USE OF APPRAISAL INFORMATION. .. . IN HELPING 
SUBORDINATES DEVELOP THEMSELVES 


Survey of a department of the General Electric Company 
involving responses of 50 managers and about 70 subor- 
dinates, in regard to the results of the training program. 


TABLE 1 
The Managers’ Views of Changes in Themselves 


As a result of the new appraisal and feed-back programs which have been going on for the past two 


Engineering Manufacturing 
Yes No ? Yes No ? 


years: 
Yes No ? 
% % % 
1. Do you have a better understanding of the way in which your subordinates 
do their jobs? 59 34 7 
2. Do you find it easier to appraise the job performance of your subordinates? 97 3 - 
3. Do you have a better understanding of your subordinates as people? 56 31 13 
4. Do you find it easier to talk with your subordinates about job problems? 75 22 3 
5. Do your subordinates discuss more of their job problems with you? 34 41 25 
6. Do you have a better understanding of your superiors? 5F 22 19 
7. Do you have a clearer picture of your own strong points? 59 34 z 
8. Do you have a clearer picture of your own development needs? 56 31 13 
9. Do you find it easier to lead your subordinates in following given courses of 
action? 72 15 13 
10. Do you have better working relationships with your associates in other units? 38 47 15 on 
TABLE 2 
The Subordinates’ Views of Changes in Their Managers ie 
Compared to two years ago: ¥ 


1. Does your manager have a better understanding of how you per- _ 
form your job? 73 12 67 13 +19 
2. Does he have a better understanding of you as an individual? 74 °=#9 #17 60 19 21 
3. Does he better indicate recognition of your good work? 533 9 34 48 #18 
4. Does he better utilize your particular skills? 51 32 17 51 36 13 ae 
5. Do you have a better picture of what he expects of you in terms of = 
job performance? 56 32 12 7 21 «66 
6. Do you have a better picture of how you stand with him over-all? 46 36 18 37 51 12 
7. Does he discuss your job performance with you more frequently? 30 67 3 44° 323 «(1 
8. Do you have a greater opportunity to present your side of a story 
during those discussions? 61 24 15 40 39 21 
9. Does he take a greater personal interest in you and your future? 46 24 30 30 39 31 
10. Does he make a greater effort to help you develop yourself? 46 32 22 36 40 24 


From, ‘'Evaluating an Appraisal and Feedback Training Program” by 
C. G. Moon and Theodore Hariton, published in Personnel, November- 
December 1958, American Management Association. ) 


EXHIBIT 2 


Do Employee Publications 
Earn Their Keep? 


By David Summers 


Condensed from Management Methods 


Muocx OF THE $100 million that 
U.S. business will be spending on 
employee magazines and newspapers 
during the coming year will be 
wasted, according to many communi- 
cations authorities, including those on 
the union side of the fence. 

“The inescapable fact,” says Wil- 
liam Scholz, manager of employee 
and plant community relations publi- 
cations for General Electric Co., “is 
that in the majority of cases the time, 
money, and effort being expended on 
employee communications are sizable 
debit items without a single balancing 
entry on the black side of the ledger. 
You need only glance at a typical 
company publication, with the col- 
umns of personals and _ studious 
avoidance of facts about the business, 
let alone controversial issues, to have 
grave misgivings as to the value of 
the medium as it is presently being 
used.” 

Many communications experts 
place the blame for this state of af- 
fairs squarely on management’s shoul- 
ders. In too many instances, they 
claim, management actually won't 
let employee publications do a good 
job. The only sure way an employee 
publication can begin to justify its 
existence, says one critic, is by giv- 
ing employees the straight facts about 
the company, but unfortunately man- 
agement seems afraid to face the 


vital issues forthrightly. All too often, 
management prefers to play it safe by 
feeding employees pap in the form 
of chit-chat, sports, and cookie rec- 
ipes. Words like “layoffs,” “strikes,” 
and “grievances” are anathema. Stay 
away from anything smacking of con- 
troversy, editors are told. Employees 
won't read anything controversial, 
anyway; if they do, they won’t believe 
it, or worse, they'll resent it. 

Surveys indicate the opposite— 
that employees are eager to learn as 
much as possible about matters that 
affect their company and their jobs. 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., polled 300 employees at 
six major companies; 97 per cent 
said they believe what they read in 
the company magazine, and four out 
of five read the magazine regularly. 

What do employees read in these 
publications? What do they want to 
know? A survey made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
among 100 companies showed that, 
contrary to the claims of those who 
believe in only entertaining em- 
ployees, workers want specific infor- 
mation about: 

1. Their company’s background, 
organization, products. 

2. Company policies, especially 
new policies affecting them and their 
fellow workers. 

3. Company plans, such as chang- 
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es in location or methods, and how 
jobs will be affected. 

4. How their jobs will be af- 
fected by strikes, material shortages, 
defense needs. 

5. How their jobs fit into the 
scheme of things and chances for 
advancement. 

6. Outlook for business and pros- 
pects for steady work. 


7. Their company’s income, prof- 


its and losses, and plans for future 
growth. 

8. Reasons for layoffs, and how 
they will be affected by them. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ survey also clearly indicates 
that the interest of employees lies not 
in chit-chat about weddings and 
births, but in news about the com- 
pany. Of the 300 employees who 
were polled, 90 per cent said they 
read at least some of the articles on 
specialized department news. This far 
overshadowed chit-chat per 
cent), sports (55 per cent), and 
even cartoons (69 per cent), usually 
the feature that has one of the high- 
est readerships in consumer publica- 
tions. 

Despite clear-cut evidence like 
this, many companies still think the 
primary purpose of their employee 
publications is to entertain and not 
to inform. A survey of 100 compan- 
ies, for example, showed that 74 per 
cent of the publications devote space 
to worthless gossip about employees, 
and only 36 per cent cover news that 
interprets company economics and 
profits. 

The most repeated excuse for 
using only innocuous material is that 
management “doesn’t want to give 
the union ammunition” about sales 


and profits. Critics agree, however, 
that this argument doesn’t hold wa- 
ter. It’s a rare union that isn’t armed 
with every necessary statistic about a 
company’s finances before it sits down 
to the bargaining table-—and it 
doesn’t get those statistics from em- 
ployee magazines. 

What management doesn’t seem to 
realize, says a former house organ 
editor, is that it actually is hurting 
itself by not giving employees the 
facts. This is substantiated by another 
survey among workers in a variety of 
industries throughout the nation. 
These workers were asked to state the 
figure they believed stockholders re- 
ceived as a return on their invest- 
ment. One-third placed the return at 
10 per cent or more, and one out of 
every five thought it was 25 per cent 
or more. Employees with ideas like 
that are not likely to hesitate to vote 
in the affirmative when a strike ballot 
is taken. 

The anomaly of the situation is 
that management evidently knows 
that its entertainment sheets aren’t 
doing a job. When business gets bad, 
employee publications are among the 
first items to be pruned from the 
budget. Yet a hard-hitting employee 
publication can earn its keep not only 
in the intangibles, such as molding 
favorable employee attitudes, but in 
dol!ars-and-cents terms as well. There 
are a number of good examples of 
this: 

One company found that power 
consumption was too high at one of 
its plants. The employee publication 
spearheaded a drive at the 1,300-man 
installation to reduce power consump- 
tion. Stories and pictures told the 
employees the cost of power per man, 
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estimated the savings that were pos- 
sible, and informed workers of the 
specific ways in which they could 
help conserve heat, water, electricity, 
and brine. Result: management es- 
timated that savings the first year 
amounted to $100,000. 

Another company house organ con- 
ducted a drive to induce workers to 
wear safety glasses. Careful records 
were kept on accidents that might 
have resulted in the loss of eyesight 
if the employee had not worn safety 
glasses. In one year, almost $60,000 
was saved in compensation costs on 
accidents that “might have hap- 
pened.” 


Still another firm was appalled to 


find that its insurance costs were 
skyrocketing because of a high auto 
accident rate among its salesmen. 
Other channels of communication 
were used to no avail. Then the 
employee publication hammered away 
at a safety theme in a planned series 
of articles. Result: the auto fleet ac- 
cident rate plunged 80 per cent, even 
though the fleet grew 26 per cent 
and the mileage rose 50 per cent. 
The success of those house organ 
campaigns further corroborates two 
important points: (1) Employees ob- 
viously read nonentertainment §arti- 
cles; and (2.) employees will usually 
cooperate . with management when 


they are given full story. 
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“He’s a stickler when it comes to coffee breaks!” 
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EXHIBIT 3 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
| PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | 


Personnel administration is the art of acquiring, developing, and 
maintaining a competent workforce in such a manner as to accomplish 


with maximum efficiency and economy the functions and objectives of 
the organization. 


Those in personnel administration are pledged: 


To be ever mindful of human dignity in all relationships and per- 
sonnel decisions; 


To be guided in all actions by integrity and a conscious regard for 
the common interest; 


To accomplish the responsibilities and authorities of office without 
thought or appearance of personal gain; 


To conduct the personnel function so as to recognize merit with- 


out favor to individuals or groups, and in such a manner that vill 
secure employee confidence and management support; 


To recognize fully the relationships of the work situation, the 
human being, and society; 


To encourage programs which will stimulate the workforce in 
improving efficiency; 


To assist both management and employees in the development of 
each employee’s potential and assignment to tasks for which he is 
best suited; 


To improve employee knowledge of the purposes, policies, and 
programs of the organizaton and to provide effective means for 
employee contribution to the operations of the organization; 


To be candid and forthright with management concerning its 
responsibilities to employees and with employees concerning their 
performance and services to the organization; 


To seek objective solutions to employee and management prob- 
lems having personnel implications; 


To treat as confidential, information received in trust. 


Developed by the Ethical Practices Work Group, Society for Personnel Administration, 1958. 
Members of the work group were John Will (chairman), Vernon L. Edwards, Jr., Ernest C. Betts, Jr., 
John A. Delaney, W. E. Geron, John W. Steele, J. T. Walden, and James C. Wood. 
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Table 2 


Table 1 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY COURSES 


Degree 


University of Akron 


University of Alabama 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Day Course 


Night Course 
Correspondence 


Extension 


Arizona 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


University of Alaska, School of Mines 


Arkansas 


University of Arkansas 


Arkansas A. & M. College, College Heights 


Bradley University 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Columbia University 


University of Dayton 


Fenn College 


University of Florida 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


University of Houston 


College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 


California 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo 

Chico State College, Chico 

Fresno State College, Fresno 

Imperial Valley College, El Centro 

Pacific Union Cellege, Angwin 

Riverside College, Riverside 

Shasta College, Redding 


University of Idaho 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


University of Illinois 


lowa State College 


Kansas State College of Agric. & Applied Science 


Stanford University, Palo Alto 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 


Connecticut 
Hillyer College, Hartford 


University of Kentucky 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Brit- 
ain 


Louisiana State University 


University of Louisville 


Florida 


University of Maine 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach 


Massachusetts Department of Education 


Georgia 


s Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Armstrong College of Savannah, Savannah 


University of Missouri 


Georgia State College of Business Ad- 


Montana State College 


ministration, Atlanta 


University of Nebraska 


illinois 


University of Nevada 


Newark College of Engineering 


3 New Mexico College of A. & M. Arts 


a New York University, Center of Safety Educ. 
% North Carolina State College 


North Dakota State College 


Northeastern University 


Ohio State University, College of Applied Science 


Oregon State College 


Pennsylvania State College 


Purdue University 


Rutgers University 


University of South Carolina 


J ovola University, Chicago 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


indiana 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Manchester College, North Manchester 


Kansas 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Kentucky 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


Louisiana 


South Dakota State College 


Southern Methodist University 


University of Tennessee 


A. & M. College of Texas 


Texas Technological College 


University of Toledo 


Tulane University 


Utah State Agricultural College 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 


Maine 
Colby College, Waterville 
Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham 


Maryland 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston 


University of Washington 


West Virginia University 


University of Wichita 


William _& Mary College 


Michigan 

Michigan State University of Agriculture 
& Applied Science, East Lansing 

Sienna Heights College, Adrian 


University of Wisconsin 


t Wayne State University, Detroit 


Courtesy, Occupational Hazards, October, 1958 
(Industrial Publishing Corporation) 
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THESE SCHOOLS ALSO OFFER 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY coUuRSt 


Based on a 1957 survey by the National Education Association 


Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Mississippi 
Mississippi State College, State College 


Missouri 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 


Nebraska 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 


New Jersey 

Rider College, Trenton 

Seton Hall University, South Orange 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Western College, Silver Cit 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


New York 

Broome Technical Community College, 
Binghamton 

Canisius College, Buffalo 

City College of New York, New York 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 


North Carolina 

A. & T. College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 

Asheville-Biltmore College, Asheville 


Ohio 
Kent State University, Kent 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 


University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Pennsylvania 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


South Carolina 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 


Tennessee 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooksiill 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


Texas 

Abilene Christian College. Abilene 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
Texarkana College, Texarkana 


Virginia 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 


Washington 

Central Washington College of Educatios 
Ellensburg 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen 


West Virginia 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
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We are pleased to announce the appointment of 
Richard P. Calhoon to the Editorial Advisory 
Board of Personnel Management Abstracts. 


Professor of Personnel Management, School of 
Business Administration, University of North 
Carolina, consultant, author, and active leader 
in the profession -- he has made significant 
contributions to the field of personnel manage- 
ment. . He is co-author of Influencing Employee 
Behavior and, more recently, Cases on Human 
Relations in Management, 


He has had extensive experience in business and industry through more 
than ten years of service with Ansco Corporation, U.S. Rubber Company, 
and Kendall Mills. In his association with the University of North 
Carolina since 1946, Professor Calhoon has contributed a great deal to 
the education of business administration students and to the institution's 
relationships with business, industrial, and government organizations in 
the communities in various regions. 


We are pleased to add this leader in the profession to the Editorial Board. 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition ® 


Communication in Management 


A guide to the arts of order-giving, reporting, 

and information-gathering for the businessman. 1 oe 
By Charles E. Redfield 
Giving orders and getting information — the traditional role of the man at the top — are ever present factors com- . 
plicating the growth of large-scale corporations and far-flung government agencies. Charles Redfield’s Communica- 
tion in Management offers the rising executive and the man already arrived a comprehensive guide to current, 
improved practices in (a) finding out what’s going on in an organization and (b) telling people what to do about 
what’s going on. ‘‘. . .the book has been read and discussed among the members of our staff... .We are un- 
animously agreed that this is unquestionably the best discussion of communications that we have seen.’’ — Robert 
D. Gray, Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology. 1958, 320 pages. $5.00 


Managerial Psychology By HAROLD J. LEAVITT 


Understanding individuals, groups, and organizations in terms of modern psychology. 


This practical, eminently readable book for people in’ industry examines the individual and his behavior, the 
problem of influence in face-to-face situations, committees and small groups, and the nature of business organiza- 
tions and problems peculiar to large organizations. The book covers the major categories of personal and social 
problems facing the manager who has to deal with people singly, in small face-to-face groups, and in large im- 
personal groups. Mr. Leavitt, who writes from both industrial and academic experience, presently is associate 
professor of industrial administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 1958, 238 pages. $5.00 


At your bookseller, or directly from the publisher: The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, Dept. PMA 
The University of Chicago Press 


Please send me. 
5750 Ellis Avenue, of Charles E. Redfield's COMMUNICA. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Canada: pies of Harold J. Leavit’s MANAGERIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY $5. 
O I inclose pred (We pay postage and handling) 
O Please bill me 

NAME 

STREET 
CITY ZONE__STATE 


The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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EXHIBIT 5 


AMERICAN 


BUSINESS 


Magazine's 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Setting Clerical Standards 


As commercial and regular high schools and 
colleges are graduating their students, let us look 
at the abilities and qualities that employers want 
when hiring beginning office employees. In most 
cases, AMERICAN BUSINESS found, the clerical 
standards and hiring practices are quite defined; 
for example: 

Out of 90 companies, 87 will start some new em- 
ployees at a typewriter. Thirty-nine percent demand 
a high proficiency; 57 percent, a fair proficiency; 
and 4 percent demand of beginners at least a limited 
knowledge of this machine. 

Eighty-three companies will start certain new 
employees filing, and of this number 54 percent 
require high proficiency; 30 percent, fair profi- 
ciency; and 16 percent, a limited knowledge of filing. 

At 80 companies some new employees are first 
trained at an adding or listing machine. Nineteen 
percent of these firms require a high proficiency; 
47, a fair proficiency; and 34 percent, a limited 
knowledge. 

The smallest number of companies, 29, start 
trainees at a crank-driven machine, such as a hand- 


operated duplicating machine. Of these companies, 


only 4 percent demand a high proficiency for 
beginners; 34 percent, a fair proficiency; and 62 
percent, a limited knowledge of this machine. 

Other duties for beginning employees, the num- 
ber of companies, and the. proficiency required are 
shown in the chart. 

Still other duties for the newly hired clerical 
employee are acting as receptionist or messenger, 
addressing and stuffing outgoing mail, and sorting 
and distributing incoming mail. 


Beginning Restrictions 


Do employers always restrict beginners to general 
office work? Forty-seven percent generally do, 20 
percent frequently do, 31 percent rarely do, and 2 
percent never do. 

An office manager in Moline, Ill., reports that 
new employees are normally assigned to depart- 
ments where large quantities of clerical work and 
typing of a repetitive nature are performed. 

Girls hired by a New Haven, Conn., personnel 
manager usually are started in the company’s typ- 
ing pool or office services. After being observed for 
three to six months they are moved to another 
position, for which they have particularly suitable 
talents. 


Most of the companies participating in this sur- 
vey, however, hire new employees for specific 
openings. A Kansas City, Mo., controller, for in- 
stance, explains that in most cases his company 
places a beginner on a specific job, such as book- 
keeper, stenographer, or clerk-typist. The same 
is true of an Elgin, Ill., manufacturing plant, ac- 
cording to its office manager, who also hires new 
employees for specific job assignments. 


Starting Jobs 


Do companies hire beginners from high school or 
commercial school as_ stenographers or _ book- 
keepers? Rarely, say 45 percent of the companies. 
Frequently, say 31 percent; sometimes, say 16 per- 
cent; and never,’ say 8 percent. 

‘‘We find that the business colleges furnish a very 
good type of employee,” writes an Atlanta office 
executive. He continues by saying, ‘“‘Since they have 
spent some of their own time and money to become 
a better-trained applicant, this indicates more than 
average initiative.” 

From Little Rock, Ark., an office manager com- 
ments that his company is not always anxious to 
hire young girls: “Our company is located at the 
edge of town. We have found that young girls will 
take a job for the experience—then after about six 
months they will leave for a job downtown where 
they can be with the ‘crowd.’ ”’ 

“Our local schools are developing oxvilent young 
people, and we get good results with recent gradu- 
ates,” a Joliet, Ill., executive writes. “Older, ex- 
perienced personnel prefer commuting to Chicago 
for employment,” he adds. 

But a Des Moines personnel manager complains: 
“Few current high-school graduates have a back- 
ground in shorthand, which we require for our 
steno work.” 

Finally, a Detroit office manager explains, “We 
are willing to pay for experienced help in order to 
avoid waste of an executive’s time, effort, and 
patience on following up continually on detail 
work.” 


Desirable Training 


In selecting general office employees, what type 
of training is most desirable? Forty-nine percent of 
the companies want an acquaintance-level training 
on many machines. Forty percent want speed and 
accuracy of addition and multiplication on several 


Courtesy, AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE’s Survey of the Month, Vol. 28, No. 6, June 1958 
(Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill.) 
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machines, and il percent want intensive training 
on one machine. 

“We prefer to hire beginners who are adept at 
typing and to train them ‘on-the-job’ in any addi- 
tional skills required as they are promoted from 
within,” writes a personnel manager in Independ- 
ence, Kans, “Business machine training, other than 
typing, is not required for our beginning clerical 
workers,” he continues. 

A San Francisco office manager feels, “Good 
mechanical skills of many sorts are always desir- 
able, and should be a part of the training of any 


stenographer. A girl who has some knowledge of 
various office machines is usually more confident, 
I feel, than one who can merely type.” 


Qualifications 


For typing straight copy most of the companies 
(46 percent) want beginners to have a typing speed 
of 50 words per minute. Twenty-six percent want 
new employees to be able to type straight copy at 
the rate of 60 words per minute, and 26 percent 
want them to type 40 words of copy per minute. 


CLERICAL DEFICIENCIES 


Index ABILITIES QUALITIES 
78 spelling 65 
77 accuracy 71 
S 74 assuming responsibility 69 
68 English : 62 
67 arithmetical reasoning 85 
64 _ penmanship 59 
adaptability 
62 business procedures | 53 
61 attendance, punctuality 50 
58 typing, chouthand | 52 
54 bookkeeping, accounting 
52 reading 48 
a 51 self-confidence 49 
50 patience, perseverance 46 
40 orderliness, neatness ~ 44 
37 ‘ cheerfulness, enthusiasm 48 
38 loyalty, sincerity 45 
26 courtesy 43 
21 
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DUTIES AND SKILLS REQUIRED OF BEGINNING OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Number of 
companies proficiency proficiency knowledge 


High Fair Limited 


Use typewriter 87 39% 57% 
Filing: alphabetic 83 54 30 16 = 
Use adding-listing machine : 80 19 47 34 
Cut stencils and masters 75 35 35 30. | 
Use telephone 74 35 43 22. = 
Use duplicating machine 64 11 50 39 
Check invoices 64 42 31 a7 | 
from dictated records 57 49 30 a 
Take shorthand dictation 55 49 35 16 
records 55 33 31 36 
62 38 30 32 
Use key-driven laubdce 49 14 57 29 
Use bookkeeping machine 38 29 26 45 
Use billing machine 30 13 30 87 
Use crank-driven machine 29 4 34 62 


Only 2 percent expect beginners to be able to type 
straight copy at the rate of 70 words per minute. 

For transcribing from shorthand, the expected 
typing rates are naturally lower. Forty-three per- 
cent of the companies want beginners to type 
transcription at the rate of 40 words per minute; 
23 percent, at the rate of 45 words per minute; 
17 percent, at 35 words per minute; and 17 percent, 
at 30 words per minute. 

For taking shorthand dictation, the expectations 
are: 52 percent expect 100 words per minute, 46 
percent expect 80 words per minute, and 2 percent 
expect 120 words per minute. 


Common Complaints 


How do employers regard the abilities and 
qualities of the clerical help they already have? By 
and large, they rate them rather favorably, but the 
employers do have some common complaints. 

Poor spelling heads this list (which was formed 


by determining the average ranking of the defi- 
ciencies as listed by the survey participants). But 
there are almost no complaints about the personal 
appearance of the ladies, and this item rests at the 
bottom of the list. 

Lack of accuracy is second highest in the average 
ranking of complaints, and failure to assume re- 
sponsibility is third. Next comes incorrect English, 
and fourth is a deficiency in arithmetical reasoning. 
Fifth on the list is illegible penmanship. 

Not being adaptable ranks in the sixth spot in 
the complaint index, and it is followed by an in- 
complete understanding of business procedures. At- 
tendance and punctuality are eighth on the list. In 
the next three spots come typing and shorthand, 
bookkeeping and accounting, and reading. 

Rounding out the list of complaints, in twelfth 
through the seventeenth positions, are deficiencies 
in self-confidence, patience and perseverance, order- 
liness and neatness, cheerfulness and enthusiasm, 
loyalty and sincerity, and courtesy. 
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